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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


M. Rouland’s Suggestion and Ideal. 


THE great victory of the Allied armies over a military force 
that waged war without conscience, and by recourse to means 
and methods alien to civilized nations, has demonstrated 
once again the depth of truth there is in the old aphorism 
“Union is Strength.” During and since the war we have 
heard a great deal as to strengthening international rela- 
tionships. An outstanding expression of this is found in 
the League of Nations; and we know that certain promi- 
nent trade unionists of this country are hoping to extend 
labour power by belting the world by understandings, 
intercourse, and active procedure with the labour organiza- 
tions of other countries. These have all political tenden- 
cies and objects; but there are other matters in which 
there can be international relationships. M. Rouland, the 
gifted ex-President of the Société Technique de |’Industrie 
du Gaz en France, made a suggestion of sterling value 
in this direction (if a practicable plan can be found), at the 
dinner of gas engineers of the allied countries in Paris 
last Friday week. This will be seen in the verbatim trans- 
lation of his speech which we publish to-day. The peoples 
of the allied nations must in the interests of human pro- 
gress, good understandings, and the maintenance of peace, 
mix together more; and to this work, M. Rouland is con- 
vinced that the professional gas organizations can sub- 
scribe, to the benefit of the world’s gas industry and there- 
fore to the communities it serves, He wishes to see some 
scheme devised whereby there could be a greater com- 
mingling of our technical gas organizations, a co-opera- 
tion of their talents, and a fusion of their knowledge. 
On this he would like to see provision made which would 
enable “‘our young gas engineers, at an age when their 
“intellectual powers and inventive faculties inspire a 
“courageous spirit, to move in the important technical 
** circles of the various allied countries, and be given oppor- 
‘‘ tunities of study . . In the great gas undertakings of 
‘“‘ the respective countries.” He believes that in this way 
general progress would be more rapid. “In such matters, 
“time is more than money; it is life.” M. Rouland is a 
man of great ideals. He looks into the future, and sees 
the spacious opportunity before the industry. But the best 
use must be made of it. One way is to pool and bring 
to active and permanent co-operation the brains—the 
intellectual powers—of the technical men of the gas indus- 
tries of the allied countries. There is something here for 
our technical gas organizations to consider; and the man 
who can produce a plan upon which the ideal may attain 
practical form will deserve well of his fellows. Such organ- 
ized co-operation would not interfere in any way with inde- 
pendent and individual action and work ; but the application 
of the maximum qualified brain power to our many pro- 
blems is something that must appeal to all, as it has long 
appealed to, and been advocated by, us. 





Our Practical Part in Coal Conservation. 


THE gas industry has more than its share of post-war 
problems. It is almost snowed-under with them; and for 
any individual to keep in intimate touch with them all by 
mental note only is something more than can be accom- 
plished. To attempt to deal completely with them in a single 








article or paper would be beyond the capacity of any man, 
unless the article or paper extended to extraordinary length. 
On Wednesday last, the Eastern Counties Gas Managers’ 
Association were, under the presidency of Mr. W. Towns- 
end, of Colchester, busily engaged discussing some of the 
problems; and the debates will stand among the best that 
the Association has ever had—not only in regard to length, 
but substance. Mr. C. E. Wright, of Ipswich, provided 
the paper on “ Post-War Problems,” which we published on 
the 7th inst.; and Mr. S. Moore, of Scunthorpe, supplied 
one (printed in our columns on the same date) which treated 
of ‘* Water Gas in Relation to Coal Conservation.” The 
two papers had large affinity. That by Mr. Wright was 
mainly concentrated on problems associated with the works, 
though not pretending to be comprehensive of the whole. 
The line of consideration taken by the members was gene- 
rally directed to carbonization and gas production, which 
was the sole topic of Mr. Moore’s contribution. 

One of the post-war problems is the conservation of our 
coal resources by making the greatest use of the coal by 
scientific process, instead of continuing to misuse it by crude 
method. The gas industry does, generally speaking, scien- 
tifically deal with the coal it carbonizes; and, during the 
war, it has shown its capacity for substantially economizing 
in its use. What it has done so far only presages what 
it will do when conditions permit. One of the things 
over which Mr. W. F. Goodrich, of the Coal Controller’s De- 
partment, marvels, is the enormous adaptability of the in- 
dustry ; and, as an Engineer, he is persuaded, though he 
has been Chairman of an Electricity Committee for many 
years, that the processes of the gas industry provide the 
best road of any to coal conservation. Mr. Goodrich gave 
the members some illuminating figures as to the vertical 
and horizontal plants that have been steaming, and as to 
the water-gas plants that have been in operation ; and from 
what he had to say, there stands out the striking fact that 
in twelve months the gas industry has saved some 3} million 
tons of coal through its water-gas and steaming processes— 
more than enough coal to supply a year’s requirements of 
the three London Gas Companies. What have the straight 
coal gas people to say to this? What have those to say to 
it who have been having a greater share of coal, through 
persisting in supplying 550 B.Th.U. gas, and (the returns 
show) even above this, than the rest of the industry in 
proportion to the B.Th.U. supplied? As the President indi- 
cated in one part of the proceedings at the Eastern Counties’ 
meeting, if all gas undertakings had been guilty of utilizing 
coal merely to gratify a policy of 550 B.Th.U. gas, without 
any consideration for other coal users, it would have been 
impossible for the gas industry to have carried on even as 
wellas it has done. The saving of 3} million tons has been 
achieved despite the dirty and indifferent quality of much 
of the coal delivered for gas-making, and the quality of the 
coke from the coal has not been of the best for securing the 
highest possible steam-raising and water-gas producing 
efficiencies. 

The gas industry is glad to have the acknowledgment, 
and to hear of the material effects of its work in econo- 
mizing coal. It will utilize the information in the cause of 
progress, and not in that of reaction. The reactionaries, 
the obscurants, and the obstructives will realize that this 
solid testimony bodes no good to their dearly held dogma 
that, in the national interests and for the salvation of the 
industry, a stick-in-the-mud policy is the best. Nor is the 
recent recognition of the Government, through the Coal 
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Control Department, a palatable thing for them, as it con- 
cedes that coal economy in the gas industry is not to be 
obtained by a retention or a strengthening of legislative 
restrictions—strengthening in the ludicrous manner that 
the Fuel Economy Committee of the British Association 
suggests, and which suggestions have been well ridiculed 
by practical men grounded in the gas requirements of the 
community. We cannot be governed by quixotic notions, 
nor will super-refinements harmonize with practical life and 
the best rate of progress, Extravagant notions and super- 
refinements have in this instance had a very nasty tumble 
by the compulsory reduction of the calorific value of gas, 
in order to send a larger number of B.Th.U. into the gas- 
mains per ton of coal used, and which order pays no heed 
whatever to a low maximum for carbon monoxide and a 
high minimum for methane, which, in the eyes of the little 
group who are working to further curb instead of increase 
the liberty of the industry, are so essential to prevent some 
terrible disaster. While the scientific ultraists are working 
on rules to ensure, as they think, the good conduct of the 
gas industry, the industry, under the direct authority of the 
Government, is making history which will assist progress 
in coal conservation, and is rendering good service to the 
community by so doing. 

The processes which enable this to be done are water-gas 
plants and steaming in both vertical and horizontal retorts. 
Mr. Goodrich cannot understand why the same rate of effici- 
ency and saving cannot be secured from horizontal retorts 
as from vertical ones. It is only that the internal conditions 
of the one system are more suitable than the other for the 
necessary reactions that must take place in the conversion 
of steam to the state of a fixed gas; and there is little hope, 
while the differences in internal conditions obtain, that there 
can ever be an efficiency parity between the results of ver- 
tical and horizontal retort steaming. Figures were given 
showing the number of plants that have been steamed, and 
the number of water-gas plants in operation ; and there seems 
to be a smart movement of the industry in the same direc- 
tions by the construction of additional plant, which will be 
an aid to still greater aggregate coal economy. Of vertical 
retort installations, there are twenty-five extensions or new 
installations in hand; for new water-gas plants, fifty orders 
are being executed; and the arrangements for horizontal 
steaming continue to keep contractors busy. Economy 
there must be; and despite the cost of money, material, 
and labour, there is a very definite decision shown by these 
figures as to the route the gas industry should take. From 
entering on that route the “ coal economists” of the British 
Association would bar the industry and so cause coal waste, 
though the object the industry has in view is the very one 
the Committee were appointed to serve. But true progress 
must win, obstructions notwithstanding. 

The way of the industry’s progress, however, must be on 
sound lines. There must not be the production of mixtures 
of water gas and coal gas or steaming in any helter-skelter 
fashion. It must all be done methodically, or there will be 
disastrous loss of efficiency and of reputation. In steaming 
there must be regulation according to the conditions—some 
are more propitious than others; and in utilizing blue water 
gas for mixing with coal gas, the qualities and the propor- 
tions must have relationship, so that the resultant mixture 
may have a constancy which will give approximately the 
same heat value and will require approximately the same 
air supply for combustion. The CO, must be kept low in 
the water gas—not more than 4 or 5 p.ct. Pressures, too, 
must be well maintained. All apparatus must be properly 
regulated. Where these things obtain, we hear that a 
departure of the calorific value to a higher level brings a 
shoal of complaints to gas-works about “bad gas.” To 
ensure constancy of calorific values, a recording calori- 
meter should be used, which should be frequently checked 
against a standard instrument. Under the new conditions, 
too, high-pressure feeders should run through large distri- 
bution areas, or smaller areas may be encircled by them, so 
that peak loads may be easily met, and weak places in the 
distribution system be readily fed. This will be a greater 
essential than ever in many areas with the changes in gas 
conditions and demand. 

These are some of the lessons—there is much else of 
practical value—to be extracted from the papers and dis- 
cussions at the meeting of the Eastern Counties Gas Asso- 
ciation last Wednesday. Above all things it was shown 


that the industry is on good lines, with general economy 
at their end. 





Are Our Gas-Appliance Makers Behind the Times? 


INCIDENTALLY in articles, for some time past the “ JouRNAL”’ 
has urged makers of gas-consuming appliances, in view of 
the trend of gas-manufacturing developments, to provide 
on all appliances both gas and air regulating devices, par- 
ticularly the latter. The gas industry has been precipitated, 
through the coal situation, into a period and into conditions 
when and where such means of adjustment are very badly 
needed; and what is the need now will be permanent when 
the Government measure passes which will give the gas 
industry the power to deal in B.Th.U., and not cubic feet. 
There are, however, many gas engineers who are of opinion 
that the makers of gas appliances are not yet fully alive to 
what is happening on the gas-producing side; and expres- 
sion was given to this feeling, and to disappointment, by 
more than one speaker during the discussion on “ Water 
“ Gas and Coal Conservation ” at the meeting of the Eastern 
Counties Gas Managers’ Association last Wednesday. We 
know that matters have been moving fairly rapidly in this 
connection ; but the makers of gas-using appliances cannot 
say that there has not been warning of great impending 
changes. There should not therefore this year have been a 
single piece of apparatus made for consuming gas that was 
not provided with means of adjustment; and no gas official 
should have bought apparatus that is incomplete in this 
regard. It may be necessary, too, to make arrangements 
in some apparatus for interchangeable nozzles; but the im- 
mediate necessities are the power of regulation, and the 
ability to convert old apparatus that is unsuited for burn- 
ing gas of much lower calorific value than that which was 
in vogue at the time of the birth of the apparatus. 

The Board of Fuel Research recommend that gas under- 
takings shall be responsible for the adjustment of appliances 
to meet the lower calorific grades of gas. This is a respon- 
sibility that has to be shouldered, in order to gain gas- 
manufacturing economy. A trouble is that there are types 
of gas appliances on the market so designed that it is im- 
possible to adjust them ; there are others with adjustments 
so crude and inaccessible that it almost causes despair to 
contemplate having anything to do with them. Gas man- 
agers are partly to blame for having purchased such things. 
While there is a market for crude design, crude design will 
obtain. With the obligation for regulation becoming (so it 
is anticipated) statutorily imposed, we can see fitters’ costs 
going up heavily through the possession of badly designed 
gas appliances. In future, too, consumers must be given 
(by proper contrivances) the power of regulation in all their 
gas appliances, and they must be taught how toregulate. At 
one time there were gas men who almost trembled at the 
idea of gas and air regulators being accessible to the gas 
users. The incandescent gas-burner has been a good edu- 
cator; and it has shown these gas men that consumers 
are not void of intelligence and commonsense. There is in 
the long-run time and money saving to a gas undertaking 
in showing consumers how to get and maintain high eff- 
ciencies; and the result is more general satisfaction. Gas 
appliances of all descriptions must have accessible and effi- 
cient regulators. And the makers must show that they are 
being libelled when it is said that they are not moving part 
passu with the changes that have come, and will come to 
larger degree yet, in regard to the character of town gas. 


The Technical-Commercial Man. 


Tuis is a time when there must be no mincing of matters, 
and no too generous a consideration of incompetence, in 
connection with the business getting and maintenance 
departments of gas undertakings. The officials in these 
departments must be enthusiastic, energetic, have a fine 
sense of responsibility, and their ability must extend over 
not only the mere commercial work in which they are 
directly concerned, but much more. They must be masters 
of the technical phases of their work in all its bearings, 
and able to hold their own with the technically equ pped 
commercial men who are on “the other side.” It there is 
not this technical knowledge, then there is incompleteness 
and incompetence for the work ; and this incompetence must 
be replaced by qualifications of a higher and an enlarged 
order. The responsible men in the department must like- 
wise have initiative and originality ; and they must be able 
‘to take each set of conditions with which they have to 
deal, and do it not in a haphazard or perfunctory manner, 
but with an eye to putting there the very best of what is 
nécessary in order to give Satisfaction to the consumer, and 
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to increase the reputation of gas. We have seen too much 
work of the “ that-will-do” type; and it is a piece of luck 
if it is the best that can be done in the circumstances. 

There are two outstanding reasons to-day why tbe chief 
officials in the commercial department should have good 
technical qualification. The first is that the industry is 
about to create new conditions through the changed cha- 
racter of the gas, which conditions will need that the re- 
sponsible persons in the commercial department shall work 
hand in hand with the responsible men in the manufacturing 
department, in order that what the latter do shall be made 
successful at the points of utilization. There is to be, in 
the interests of coal conservation and an imperative general 
economy (including the interests of the consumers them- 
selves), an entirely new order of things; and we have to 
inculcate the idea in the public mind that the gas of pre- 
war times is not the normal gas, but the normal gas is now 
going to be something of a composition somewhat changed, 
but more useful and economical. Thus it is that the respon- 
sibility of technical-commercial officers will for the future 
be greater than ever it has been. The second reason is 
that the electricity industry is preparing itself for keener 
competition. The thinking men there know that the gas 
industry is getting ready for expanding its service; and 
that locally and through the British Commercial Gas Asso- 
ciation, there will be sharp movement and solid work. 
The electricity industry has now a Commercial Develop- 
ment Association; and the Government have smiled plea- 
santly and benevolently on the industry, and are assisting 
it to develop. Our technical-commercial men have to meet 
the like men of the other side, as well as their arguments 
and their data.. Technical qualification will be wanted here 
increasingly. We have heard some foolish gas men say 
they will not enter into any argument as to the costs, effi- 
ciencies, &c., of the competitor in relation to those of their 
own commodity. This is possibly because they are not 
qualified to do so. But they will not have the determining 
voice. It will be the customer—the man who wants some- 
thing—who will insist on hearing both sides of the tale; 
and the commercial gas man must be technically qualified 
to tell him the gas side, to work out figures, to demonstrate 
efficiencies, and to satisfy him. If he cannot do this, then 
he is not worthy the position he holds. 

The opportuneness of the present to drive home these 
truths was suggested by the Presidential Address of Mr. 
Samuel B. Chandler to the Southern Juniors last Friday. 
The address shows a comprehensive grasp of duty and 
needs. It is a big and responsible mission to assist in coal 
conservation. The gas engineer can help in this on his 
works by putting more B.Th.U. into the mains in the form 
of gas. The technical-commercial man can do his great 
part by working for the securing and maintenance of the 
best efficiencies of his apparatus, and to get coal and elec- 
tricity displaced particularly for heating and power (where 
there is constant running and fairly uniform load) by utiliz- 
ing gas in the home and the factory, and by pressing also 
the greater utilization of coke not only for domestic pur- 
poses, but for steam-raising. Mr. Chandler is strong against 
the continued sacrifice of bituminous coal in the domestic 
grate; there should be legislation to limit its use. But the 
fact is our legislators have not yet been schooled up to 
sufficient boldness to legislate in this way. They may be 
later. We shall not be sorry to have some respite. A 
revolution of the kind would have to come about in an 
orderly fashion; for there are capital, building, and con- 
version problems of a very vast order that first have to 
be tackled. The waste in industry of thermal energy and 
valuable products is not to be stopped by the transfer of 
steam-raising to electrical super-stations. More can be 
done by adapting works’ and electricity station boilers to 
the practice of using gas coke by itself or intermixed with 
grades of coal not of a character suitable for carbonization. 
There is work here for the technically qualified commercial 
man, which the commercial man without technical qualifi- 
cation cannot possibly cope with. 

In the broader work connected with power, heating, and 
hot-water supply, we have to prove our case by the aid 
of technical knowledge and technical skill. It cannot be 
done by the.incompetent. This will be seen by what Mr. 
Chandler says under these heads, and by the data he ad- 
vances. Such statements and such data have to be sup- 
ported and defended. They can be, and that-easily by com- 
petent exponents, because in regard to some of the figures 
and statements Mr. Chandler has, if anything, somewhat 








































underestimated gas and been generous to electricity. But 
anyone reading the address will see that demonstration and 
defence require the necessary qualification, which means 
something more than glib postulation. Technical qualifi- 
cation has to cover not only costs, efficiency, and installa- 
tion that is best suited to needs, but there must be scien- 
tific knowledge and authority. Take lighting for example. 
Progress in the incandescent electric lamp has meant 
increased lighting efficiency, and reduced cost if the naked 
lamp could be used without screening. But progress in 
efficiency has also been accompanied by progress in mis- 
chievous attacks on the visual organs. These are matters 
of which the technical-commercial man should be fully con- 
versant, so as not to be knocked off his stand at the first 
attack from the other side. The armoury of the commercial 
department must be of a complete order. The conditions 
need this. 








Step Grates. 


Step grates are establishing themselves in the approval of 
gas engineers; and we are likely to see a large change-over from 
the old form. Various speakers made reference to them during 
the discussion on “ Post-War Problems” at last Wednesday’s 
meeting of the Eastern Counties Association. Among the speakers 
was Sir Arthur Duckham; and what he had to say regarding 
furnace heating will be read with considerable interest. 


Pneumatic Transmission of Coal. 


There were also references at the same meeting, and in the 
same discussion, to a system for the pneumatic transmission of 
coal. It is a system that has relation to the principles found in 
the vacuum cleaner; but it has its limitations in what it can do, 
and the grade of coal with which it can deal. The system is 
attracting the attention of gas engineers. In this connection, 
too, Sir Arthur Duckham threw some light on the operation and 
the bounds of usefulness of the system. 








A High Heating Efficiency Gas-Fire. 


The gas industry is very seriously directing its attention to 
realizing higher efficiencies in its manufacturing processes; and 
successfully so. Combined with this work, there must be very 
active endeavours to enhance efficiency at the gas-consuming 
end. With efficiencies raised at both ends, the total re- 
sult will be of the highest importance to the industry. In 
future, we shall find a very pronounced tendency to maxi- 
mum loads coming in winter time; for everything points to the 
gas industry being progressively the chief provider of the heat- 
ing agent for domestic and industrial purposes. For domestic 
use, therefore, the greater the heating efficiency of gas-fires, the 
better for progress. The point is strikingly emphasized by the 
article in last week’s issue [pp. 126-7] on “An Advance in Gas- 
Fire Construction,” and which leads up to a consideration of 
the “ Conrad” gas-fire. There have been a good many mistakes 
made in the past in gas-fire construction; but scientific study 
has in the best types eliminated most of them. It has given us 
fires that enable perfect combustion, supply a large radiant effici- 
ency, prevent the escape of products from under the canopy, and 
give ample flue passage for the products. 


Making Greater Use of Convected Heat. 


But in the design of the modern gas-fire there has been a ten- 
dency to shut-off the tap as tightly as possible against convected 
heat. This has been a mistake, providing the design admits of 
the increased use of convected heat without certain unpleasant 
concomitants such as were experienced in old-style fires. With 
about 50 p.ct. of radiant heat available, to keep the convected 
heat to a minimum is unnecessary, and a positive disadvantage. 
A proportion of convected heat in a room is a gain to general 
comfort. Radiant efficiency has now been raised to a point (in 
most approved types) beyond which, as a too great concentra- 
tion of heat should be avoided, it is hardly desirable to go; and if, 
with the retention of all the good points of the most efficient class 
of gas-fires, more heat can be made available in the convected 
form, this would be a real benefit. In the “ Conrad” gas-fire, 
this has, we are informed, been successfully achieved in the 
manner described last week; and there is the authority of Dr, 
E. W. Smith for saying that the total heat given off to a room 
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has been increased by at least 20 p.ct. This being so, a large 
stride has been made in bringing to profitable account some 
of the heat that formerly escaped to the chimney. The certified 
heating improvement is the result of a test, under similar condi- 
tions, with a fire of the same size not constructed on the new 
principle. A sentence in the article that is eminently satisfactory 
is that “ there was no appreciable difference in the variation of 
humidities during the tests with either fire.” There will be a call 
for the “ Conrad ”’ fire to put it at once to practical test. 








The Capital Cost of Labour. 


We believe in every man being paid a salary or wage adequate 
to the worth of his work, and sufficient for him to live upon. But 
the trade unions have been running to very grave excesses and 
driving hard bargains. What will be one of the issues of this? 
There must be greater production; and economical ways of pro- 
duction will have to be sought, and when found utilized. In the 
thoughtful address that Mr. C. Carrington Barber delivered at the 
meeting of the Midland Juniors last week, he pointed out how the 
capital value of labour had risen enormously. This has changed 
the position in a marked manner ; and the balance of advantage 
as between manual and mechanical labour has in many operations 
been turned over considerably in favour of the latter—despite the 
greater cost of money, of initial outlay, and of upkeep. The 
efficiency of machinery increases; and once installed it does 
not strike, or threaten to strike, for more pay for services or for 
shorter hours of work. Trade union leaders should carefully 
define the safe limits of their power, beyond which other forces 
wili come into action. 


Coal Prices, Output, &c. 

If the recent outputs of coal were to be regarded as normal, 
it is understood from Sir Auckland Geddes that it would be ne- 
cessary to further increase the price. But the weeks have not 
been normal, owing to strikes, stoppages, and holidays; and the 
weeks that may be regarded as normal have shown better out- 
puts. Therefore, he hopes it will not be necessary to further 
advance the price of coal. This hope will be profoundly shared 
by the gas industry. How the coal output was affected by the 
railway strike is seen by a comparison of two weeks. In that 
ending Sept. 27, the production was 4,481,434 tons, as com- 
pared with 2,871,610 tons in the week ending Oct. 4—a decrease 
of 36 p.ct. In the week ending Oct. 11, there was a substantial 
recovery ; the figure being 4,076,862 tons, which, however, is a 
falling-off from any one of the five weeks up to Sept. 27. It 
is seen that the export of coal in September shows a decline— 
2,677,189 tons, compared with 2,792,742 tons in September, 1918, 
and 3,114,441 tons in September, 1917. In the nine months end- 
ing September, the total amount of coal, coke, and patent fuel 
exported was 29,105,020 tons, compared with 26,200,984 tons in 
the corresponding period of 1918, and 29,438,835 tons in the like 
period of 1917. Out of the total exported during the nine months, 
coke represented 1,253,844 tons, which was nearly 100,000 tons 
more than in the nine months of 1918 and 1917. It has just been 
reported that the Colliery Investment Trust has entered into an 
arrangement for the shipment of 6 million tons of gas and steam 
coal and coke from the United States to Continental ports. An- 
other item of interest is that the.Miners’ Federation has inaugu- 
rated a new demand for higher wages for week-end work at the 
collieries, and for a higher rate of payment for all the men em- 
ployed on the afternoon or night turn. 








PERSONAL. 


Sir RicHarp REpMAyNE has resigned his post of head of the 


production branch and technical adviser to the Controller of 
Coal Mines. 


Mr. CLaupe C. CarPENTER has resigned from the position of 
Engineer and Manager of the Beccles Water and Gas Company; 
and he is being succeeded by Mr. W. A. G. Harpy. 


Mr. E, F. KEABLE, the Engineer and Manager of the Gorleston 
and Southtown Gas Company, has been appointed Secretary, in 
addition ; this position having become vacant through the appoint- 
ment of the late Secretary, Mr. H. S. MarTIn, as Chief Assistant 
to the Town Clerk of Great Yarmouth. 


Mr. James W. BeverincE, Assistant Gas Manager at Air- 
drie, has been appointed by the South Shields Gas Company as 

, Distribution Superintendent at their works. He entered on his 
duties there yesterday. On Thursday last, Mr. Beveridge was 





made the recipient of parting gifts as tokens of the esteem in 
which he was held during his service among them. Mr. A. Kel- 
lock, the Engineer and Manager, presided, and in presenting Mr. 
Beveridge with a silver cigarette case and a suit case, as also a 
handbag for Mrs. Beveridge, spoke of Mr. Beveridge’s ability in 
his profession, and his faithful service to the Airdrie Corporation. 
His fellow employees in the service desired to hand him these 
gifts as a slight evidence of the esteem in which they held him, 
and of their best wishes for his success in his new sphere. 

The President of the Board of Trade has appointed Mr. ANDREW 
RaE Duncan to be Controller of Coal Mines, in the place of 
Sir Evan Jones, Bart., M.P., whose resignation was recently 
announced. Mr. Duncan has been closely connected with the 
engineering and shipbuilding industries. 


The Stockport Gas Committee received [Oct. 22] a letter from 
Mr. Jonun RIMINGTON, resigning his position as Secretary and 
Accountant in the Gas Department. The resignation was ac- 
cepted with regret; and, at the request of the Committee, Mr. 
Rimington undertook to supervise the department until such time 
as a new Secretary is appointed. 


——— 





OBITUARY. 


WILLIAM NORTH. 


For a very long time, until] recent years, one of the most regular 
members at the meetings of the Gas Institute and the Midland 


Association of Gas Managers was Mr. William North, of Stour- 
bridge; and the many friends who remember his cheery face 
and genial disposition will be very sorry to learn of his death last 
Wednesday at Paignton. For some time he had not been in 
robust health, and only returned from Droitwich (where he had 
been staying for two months) on the oth inst. On the following 
day, he had the misfortune to fall, and sustained a fracture of the 
hip. The end was hastened by this serious accident to one of his 
age, which was close upon ninety years. 

For a period of nearly forty years, until 1906, Mr. North occu- 
pied the position of Engineer and Manager of the Stourbridge gas 
undertaking, and previous to that time, he was associated with the 
Bromsgrove Gas Company as Manager for five years. In 1844 
he first became identified with gas making, being articled in that 
year to the gas manager at Malton. Over half-a-century ago, he 
was appointed Engineer and Manager of the old Stourbridge Gas 
Company, at a period when the concern was small and none 
too flourishing ; but by the time the undertaking was acquired by 
the Council, he had brought it to a very healthy position. When 
he retired in March, 1906, many were the expressions of regret at 
the loss of services which had proved of so great value to the 
town ; and the esteem in which he was held was testified to by 
handsome gifts from members of the Council and his many 
friends in business and private life, and the employees at the 
works. When he went to Stourbridge, the annual make of gas 
was 40 million c.ft., of which quantity some 4o p.ct. was lost 
through leakage; he left the undertaking with a yearly make of 
upwards of 190 million c.ft., with a leakage (in a mining district) 
of less than to p.ct. In addition, he had entirely remodelled the 
works. Besides his local activities, there are many gas-works up 
and down the country the planning and construction of which he 
superintended as engineer. He’served for many years on the 
Council of the Gas Institute, and was also for some time Hon. 
Secretary of the Midland Association of Gas Managers. 

During Mr. North’s long residence in Stourbridge, he was asso- 
ciated in several ways with local public affairs, and was for a 
time a member of the old Board of Commissioners. On his re- 
tirement, he went to live at Paignton, where also he made many 
friends, and was greatly respected. He was twice married, and 
leaves a widow, a son (Mr. Fred. J. North), anda daughter. The 
funeral took place at Paignton Cemetery on Friday. 








Close personal knowledge of gas affairs of half-a-century and 
more ago was possessed by Mr. Jonn RicuHMonpD, whose death, 
in his 79th year, took place on the 17th inst., at his residence, 
“* Woodfold,” Harpenden, Herts. As a matter of. fact, he had 
been connected with the gas industry for something like 65 years, 
and for the last 36 years was “on the road.” For eight years 
before his death he had represented Messrs. S. Pontifex & Co.; 
and previous to that he was for 28 years with Messrs. Parker and 
Lester, until the death of the surviving partner, Mr. F. H. Lester. 
Mr. Richmond’s earlier work comprised a nearly 30 years’ con- 
nection with the management of gas undertakings. His father at 
one time worked under the late Mr. Horatio Brothers; and in due 
‘course Mr. John Richmond became the right-hand man of the 
firm. During the sixties, Mr. Richmond was at the old Pimlico 
Gas-Works; and it was there that his father met with his death 
by falling from the top of a tower-scrubber. About the year 1870, 
our late friend went to Worthing, and for about twelve years 
managed the gas undertaking there. Previous to his connection 
with the Pimlico Gas-Works, he was connected, along with the 
firm of Horatio Brothers and his father, with the gas undertakings 
at Blackburn, Salford, Grimsby, and Carnarvon. Mr. F. D 
Richmond, the Engineer, Manager, and Secretary of the Heck- 





waited upon at the works in Airdrie by his fellow-workers, and 





mondwike and Liversedge Gas Company, is the son of the de- 
ceased gentleman. 
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REUNION OF ALLIED GAS MEN IN PARIS. 


Speeches by M. Rouland, Mr. Thomas Goulden, and M. de Gand. 


In the sketch published last week of the proceedings at the 
reunion in Paris of French, British, and Belgian gas engineers, 
and of the travels over the Marne and Somme battlefields, 
we promised to let readers have a report of the three principal 
speeches delivered at the banquet at the Pavillon Laurent—by 
M. Francis Rouland, now ex- President of the Société Technique 
du Gaz, Mr. Thomas Goulden, the Senior Vice-President of the 
Institution of Gas Engineers, and M. de Gand, the President of 
the Belgian Association. 








M. Laurain, Successor of M. Rouland in the Presidential Chair 
of the Société Technique du Gaz. 


M. RouLanp’s SPEECH. 


My dear Colleagues of the Allied Nations, when, in the early 
days of July last, we held our National Congress (the first since 
1914) at Metz, it was one of our earnest desires to have you 
with us in that old city of Lorraine, now restored at the cost of 
common sacrifices, and through common acts of heroism. It 
would have been an immense satisfaction to the feelings which 
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The Wrecked Gasholder, in Steel Tank, at the Rheims Gas- Works. 
Tank and Sides of Lifts Pierced by Shells, and the Tank inside full 
of Wreckage.—Photo. by Ronald Glover. 


animated us Frenchmen to have had your company there—the 
company of brothers in arms, who henceforth will be inseparable. 
It would have been a cause of the greatest pleasure to have made 
with you the journey across Lorraine and Alsace, now included 
once again in our own country through the noble shedding of the 
blood of your soldiers and of our poilus. Yet with great regrets 
we had to deny ourselves this pleasure. The scarcity of means 
of transport, and the physical difficulties of all kinds which still 
present themselves in France, made impossible the realization of 
this desire. 

The Société Technique de I’Industrie du Gaz then conceived 
the idea of inviting your Associations to be present for a few days 
at this fraternal meeting, and to make together the present 
pilgrimage to scenes rendered for ever sacred by the blood of 
those who sacrificed themselves. 

We have already traversed what was once the town of Rheims, 
destroyed by blind barbarism, but now beginning to rise from 
its ashes. Together we have bent over, so to speak, the still 
Smoking ruins ; and, in the commingling of the thoughts aroused 


| confidence in the future. 






by the works of our victorious forces, we have derived a solid 
The aspect of what is left of Rheims 
Cathedral—the priceless gem of art which embodies so fully and 
completely the strength and beauty of the France of the past— 
the sight which is presented, after an unspeakable attack, by this 
landmark of a higher civilization, shows us that, though barbarism 
was able to heap ruin upon ruin in its policy of frightfulness, it 
could not destroy the idealistic spirit. 

It is for this reason that as we withdraw ourselves from the 
sight of these glorious relics, now awaiting resurrection, and as 


| we escape, if I may say so, from the emotions which they arouse, 


| false colours. 


we depart filled with enthusiasm for the sacred cause in the name 


| of which we have fought and conquered together—the cause of 


liberty. 

To-morrow we shall visit Arras, Vimy Ridge, Lens, Souchez, 
and the Labyrinth where we shall live again in imagination the 
never-to-be-forgotten stages in an epic struggle, the most tragic 
in history. And there we shall find the graves of our heroes. In 
the presence of these places, where lies the flower of the allied 
armies—the greatest soldiers of all time—not one of us, I am cer- 
tain, can forget to register in his heart the vow of fidelity to the 
cause for which these heroes have fallen ; not one of us will forego 
the vow to keep himself worthy of these great dead, and himself 
to become a true soldier of the new warfare in which liberty is 
once again threatened. 

I wish to speak, gentlemen, of the war of Bolshevism unloosed by 
the Boche upon the civilized world. Itis a bitter and an eminently 
dangerous war, in which the enemy is still the same, employing 
the same methods of camouflage and of highly developed decep- 
tion, in which he keeps himself in the background by sailing under 
It is the new form of barbarism which, under the 
plea of human progress, is rushing to the destruction of organized 
society. Under a mask of social justice, it plans the worst exac- 
tions and the worst forms of robbery for the profit of some class 
of common gamblers of irresponsible rapacity. Is it to be that 
the soldiers of the allied armies shall have made so sublimely the 
sacrifice of their lives for nothing but the triumph of these social 
errors ? 

The truth, which needs to be recognized and faced, is that the 
German Junkers, military leaders, industrial magnates, and official 
university philosophers, who now, so it seems, are repudiated by 
the majority of their nation, have played this double part in their 
perverted aim to dominate the world. They are determined to 


| realize their insensate greed of supremacy, or, in the event of 


military defeat, to destroy European society at the risk of engulf- 
ing Germany itself in this universal shipwreck. It is this disaster 
which must be avoided by fighting to a finish, by every lawful 
means, the infernal machine invented by Germany which we see 


| to-day in the shape of world-wide Bolshevism. 





For that there is but one means—namely, to apply resolutely 
to this task the powers of democratic institutions. In this matter 

















A Novelty—The Brick Piers of a Wrecked Gasholder at the 


Rheims Gas-Works. The Holder has collapsed into the Earth- 
Banked Tank.—Photo. by Colonel Eunson. 


it may be said that action has been long delayed; but it is my 
belief that there is still time. We must come to this task with all 
our heart and energy. Organized democracy is the only fortress 
against revolutionary anarchy. Democracy in life and being! 
It is still right against force; justice against wrong; and liberty 
against tyranny. 

Just one word more, gentlemen. If, in the higher interests of 
humanity, the Governments of our respective countries have the 
duty of cementing further in peace the holy bonds which have so 
firmly united us in war and have given us victory; if our people, 
in their common interest, likewise feel the duty to mix more with 
one another for better mutual knowledge and understanding, and 
for the safeguarding a state of peace—our duty as industrialists 
is to lend all our efforts and assistance to the accomplishment of 
this salutary task. We can perform much without going out of 
our province. Our corporate professional institutions, as also 
our technical bodies, must come together more intimately ; the 
occasions of commingling must be more frequent—I would even 
say permanent—by means of correspondence, by exchange of 


. the fact of this mutual intercourse between men of the allied 
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the Technical Press, by visits,excursions, and congresses. More- 
over, it is desirable that our young engineers, at the age when 
their intellectual powers and inventive faculties inspire a cour- 
ageous spirit, should move in the important technical circles of 
the various allied countries, and be given opportunities of study. 
This idea would realize in a practical way the aims expressed by 
some of the best minds in our industry—namely, the creation of 
a school of higher study in the gas industry. Such a school, 
instead of beingin a single place, which is practically impossible, 
would be distributed throughout the great undertakings in our 
respective countries, and would be, there is no doubt, the source 
of general progress which would be immensely more rapid from 


countries. 
it is life. 
Thus by promoting the great idea of the more intimate asso- 
ciation of our peoples, and a more complete understanding of 
our respective attitudes of mind, we should contribute in greater 
measure to the progress of our beloved gas industry, so exhausted 
by this long and terrible war. Great progress has yet to be 
made; but I do not hesitate to say that progress in the technical 


In matters such as these, time is more than money; 





moments in which to express to you my sincere thanks, and those 
of my colleagues of the Institution of Gas Engineers of Great 
Britain, for the most interesting visit we have had the privilege 
of making to “ La Belle France,” and to express our warmest senti- 
ments of gratification at the kindness of heart of our French con- 
fréves, if I may be allowed to use the term, evinced in the very 
great hospitality accorded to us. 
as to convince us that you regard us as brothers indeed; and we 
hasten to assure you that we reciprocate your expressions of 
fraternal feeling towards us with the utmost sincerity of similar 
sentiments. 


Your reception of us is such 


The arrangements which you have made, not only to enter- 


tain us to-night but to enable us to inspect some of the more im- 
portant parts of your sorely-tried country which the devastation 
of battle has ravaged during the past five years, are such as to 
call for our warmest thanks, which I take this opportunity of 
expressing in the most grateful manner. 
visited the battlefield of Berry-au-Bac yesterday, and we also 
made a visit to 
wrecked by the barbarians, who, we all rejoice, are once and for 


As you are aware, we 
our once beautiful city of Rheims, now so sadly 


all time driven back beyond their own frontiers by the devoted 














TWO VIEWS OF THE SHELL-WRECKED MANUFACTURING 


sphere is capable of restoring to it its youthful vigour and pre- 
vious prosperity. In the words of the Belgian motto “ Union is 
Strength.” If we’work together, we shall still conquer. 

Moreover, I am firmly convinced that the contact during these 
three days between men who henceforth regard themselves as 
brothers, and will therefore act in the spirit of that relationship 
will be the starting-point of the new era I have outlined. 

It is for this reason that my French colleagues and myself feel 
so great a degree of gratitude for the cordiality with which you 
have responded to our invitation. 

It is with these thoughts of the future in my mind that I end 
these words by saying “ Au revoir.” 

Gentlemen, I raise my glass to the prosperity of the gas indus- 
try, to the Institution of Gas Engineers, to the Belgian Gas Asso- 
ciation, to the American Gas Association; and I drink to the 
health of their distinguished Presidents, Messrs. Goulden, de Gand, 
and Cortelyou. 


Mr. THomas GOULDEN’s SPEECH. 


M. Rouland and Gentlemen of the Société Technique de 
I'Industrie du Gaz in France,—I ask for forbearance for a few 
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PLANT AT THE RHEIMS GAS-WORKS.—Photos. by Colonel Eunson, 


bravery of the gallant sons of France and her allies—never more 
to set out for a second campaign of world conquest similar to 
that which has so utterly failed. It is sad, indeed, gentlemen, 
for us to have seen science so prostituted from its mission of de- 
votion to the benefit and enlightenment of mankind, as to con- 
centrate itself on the destruction of mankind and the elimina- 
tion of all the beneficent works devised by it for the use of man. 
Words quite fail me, on this occasion, in expressing my grief at 
the appalling destruction my colleagues and I witnessed yesterday 
during our visit to Rheims and the country immediately beyond 
it. Our grief and horror at the spectacle of so great desecration 
are only equalled by our detestation of the barbarous ambition to 
which such desecration is due, and by our sympathy with those 
suffering ones whose homes have been so utterly destroyed. 
Gentlemen, we French and British have had our differences ; but 
they have always been so dealt with that we could retain, as we 
have retained, mutual regard and respect between the two nations, 
It was this reciprocated good will that—by the good offices of our 
late lamented Sovereign, King Edward—bore fruit in the creation 
of the “‘ Entente Cordiale,” binding our two nations by those bonds 





of amity and mutual support, which, fully maintaining the peace 
of Europe for many years, eventually checked the ambitions of 
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the German Emperor, and, finally assisted by our mutual allies, 
broke for ever the Hohenzollern tradition of military supremacy 
and world power. 

Gentlemen, more than an ‘ Entente Cordiale” now exists be- 
tween us. The blood of the gallant sons of our two nations, in a 
mingled stream, has flowed successfully in the driving back of the 
detested Hun from the fair fields of France, in freeing- brave 
Belgium from the contaminating presence of her cowardly in- 
vaders, and, in the long looked-for restoration to this country of 
the provinces of Alsace and Lorraine, of which France was so 
ruthlessly despoiled in 1871. A true bond of fraternity, that of 
blood-brotherhood, now unites us in a tie that we hope and be- 
lieve will never be loosened. We have utterly broken the back of 
barbarism in Europe; and it now remains for us to go forward, 
hand in hand, as free nations, in the task of making good the 
frightful havoc which has been wrought, and in bringing back to 
devastated lands all those blessings of civilisation of which they 
have been temporarily despoiled. Our particular part, gentle- 
men, in this work is the production and distribution of gas, which, 
for the purpose of either light, heat, or power, is so potent an 
agent for the use of man, whether it be for domestic or for manu- 
facturing purposes. Economy is perforce in the air; and nowhere 
is economy more incumbent upon us than in the use of coal. We, 
as gas manufacturers and producers of coke, may fairly claim to 
be the most economical users of so valuable an asset, securing as 
we do a thermal efficiency in our processes not far off, and sonie- 
times exceeding, 80 p.ct. At the same time the bye-products of 
our manufacture are secured for the various necessities of the 
community. Such results place us in the forefront as economists 
in the consumption of coal, with the most beneficial results alike 
to the consumers we serve, and to the community generally. It 
is for us, working in friendly rivalry, to vie with one another in 
best serving those to whose wants we are called to administer— 
freely exchanging such information as may be of benefit to the 
industry as a whole. 

I venture a few words on the very difficult subject of coal, 
and, in so doing, would express my very great sympathy with our 
French confréres in the matter of supplies of that greatly needed 
material. Our own troubles in the matter of coal supplies are well 
known to ourselves, and I think to most of you. The period of 
war has been followed by a period of intense industrial unrest, 
which I believe is now settling down. Our own coal supplies have 
given, and are still giving, us great anxiety; but gentlemen here 
may rest assured that every effort is made, and will be made, to 
supply their needs with the coal they so desire to purchase, and by 
which we, as a country, are so much benefited by selling. 

And now, gentlemen, I have already kept youtoolong. I hope 
that before long we in England will have the very great pleasure 
of renewing this very pleasant meeting, and of welcoming our 
French confréres in London. Meantime, I ask my colleagues to 
fill their glasses and drink to the continued prosperity of the 
Société Technique de l’Industrie du Gaz en France, coupling 
with the toast the very good health of our mtich esteemed friend, 
its acting President, M. Francis Rouland. 





M. DE GANp’s SPEECH. 

M. DE Ganp, the President of the Belgian Gas Association, then 
addressed the meeting as follows: | am very pleased, and at the 
same time somewhat embarrassed, by this opportunity of replying 
on behalf of my colleagues in the Belgian gas industry, and 
of adding a modest tribute of respect from our Association to 
those which have been offered by our English friends to the noble 
French nation, and particularly to the Société Technique du Gaz, 
whose hospitality we are receiving this evening. We of Belgium 
thank you for having invited us to come and recuperate among 
you after the specially trying experiences which we have had to 
endure during the long occupation of our country. We thank 
you for the very cordial welcome that has been accorded to us. 
Many among you have been able to judge of the ruin which the 
terrible war has heaped-up in our country, formerly so pro- 
sperous. For our part, it is with the greatest distress that we 
have witnessed the desolation and the destruction wrought in 
the most beautiful of your provinces. It is impossible to express 
adequately the indignation with which we have seen to-day the 
mutilation and destruction of your ancient cathedral of Rheims, 
which has met the same fate as the public buildings of Ypres, and 
the valuable and famous library of the University of Louvain. 
May it be possible in time to rebuild these ruins—I will not say 
to repair them, for they are beyondrepair! At the same time, let 
us not be discouraged, but have confidence in the future. Just 
as the hope and the will to conquer have been engraven on our 
souls, so it is necessary now that we should apply the pride of 
victory to the healing of our wounds. We have much admired 
the energy with which you have so quickly equipped your- 
selves during the war for the manufacture in our industry of 
the products which were needed for the nation’s defence. We 
congratulate you heartily upon your achievements. During 
this same time, we in Belgium, on the other hand, have striven 
with all our might to reduce to the minimum the yield of the 
bye-products which could only serve the purposes of our enemies 
against us. Many times were we threatened, and occasionally 
penalized, by the sending into our works of some Herr Professor 
from across the Rhine, instructed to teach us our business as 
gas-makers. We must continue to work together to advance 
our industries, of which that of gas has been specially affected. 
To this end we need the help of our Allies. We all need to pro- 













tect ourselves from the enemy, and to keep united in victory as 
we have been during war. “ Union is Strength.” I close these 
few words by saying what perhaps I should have uttered first of 
all—namely, by expressing the most fervent thanks to the three 
groups of the French gas industry which, since the outbreak of 
hostilities, have rendered financial assistance to our Association 
for those of our members who were most affected by the barbarous 
methods of fire and robbery employed by the enemy. I raise my 
glass to these three groups—the Société Technique du Gaz, the 
Central Coke Committee, and the French Professional Gas Syn- 
dicate; and I drink to their distinguished and sympathetic Presi- 
dents, MM. Laurain, Rouland, and Masse, and to the prosperity 
of the French gas industry as a whole. 


-_ 


B.C.G.A. EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE’S REPORT. 


From a report by the Executive Committee which was pre- 
sented to the General Committee of the British Commercial Gas 
Association on the 15th inst., the following extracts are taken. 


Hovsina. 


Inquiries regarding matters connected with housing schemes con- 
tinue. A special report of the case for the gas industry relative 
to national housing schemes has been submitted by the Chairman 
(Mr. F. W. Goodenough), at personal interviews, to Dr. Addison and 
Sir James Carmichael, the Director of Construction at the Ministry of 
Health ; and satisfactory assurances were given by both the Minister 
and the Director of Construction that the case for the gas industry 
would receive full and sympathetic consideration. 





RESEARCH. 


The Executive have appointed a small Sub-Committee to co-operate 
with Prof. A. H. Barker in the research which he is conducting on the 
economy of domestic heating and cooking apparatus. 


REPORT OF THE GaAs TRACTION COMMITTEE. 


The final report of the Inter-Departmental Committee on the “ Em- 
ployment of Gas as a Source of Power, especially in Motor Vehicles in 
Substitution for Petrol and Petroleum Products,” has been published. 
The Committee's conclusions and recommendations are entirely favour- 
able to the use of town gas for traction purposes ; and the experiment 
in its use on a large working scale now being conducted by the London 
General Omnibus Company will be watched with great interest. 


INCREASED Cost AND RENT OF METERS AND STOVES. 


The inquiries circulated on the question of higher charges for gas 
apparatus and meters showed that the majority of gas undertakings 
had taken no action in the matter of raising the rent of such apparatus, 
but recognized the necessity for its early consideration. Of those which 
had taken action, nearly all had increased their rents by 50 p.ct. This 
policy has been since adopted by several other large undertakings. 


REPORT FROM THE EDITOR AND CONSULTANT. 


A report by Mrs. Brereton on the organization of her department 
and the work carried on for the industry during the war will be found 
of much interest. The great volume of work done by the Editorial 
Department is necessarily little seen by the members generally ; but 
its value to the industry is well known to the Executive. 


SALES ORGANIZATION DEPARTMENT. 


The new Sales Organization Scheme continues to meet with general 
acceptance by the undertakings which have had an opportunity of 
investigating its details; and Mr. Holland is busily engaged in getting 
the scheme under way for the undertakings which have contracted for 
the service of his department. His work has been seriously hampered 
by the delay in securing new offices, which it was hoped would have 
been available for occupation some time ago. 


Tue NATIONAL KITCHENS DIVISION OF THE MINISTRY OF FOOD AND 
THE USE OF ELECTRICITY FOR COOKING. 


It will be remembered that, on the publication of the “ National 
Kitchens Handbook ” by the Ministry of Food, the Association called 
the attention of the Director to the undue prominence given to electri- 
city for cooking in that publication, and to the statements made therein 
favouring electricity at the expense of gas. The following letter recently 
received by the Chairman speaks for itself, and is a notable triumph 
for gas: 


With reference to the correspondence that passed between your- 
self and this division in October last, with reference to the issue 
of the “ National Kitchens Handbook,” I have pleasure in enclos- 
ing herewith a copy which is now being sent out, in which you 
will see that more prominence is attached to gas appliances than 
hitherto published. 

I bave great pleasure in stating that, after full trial of all the 
elements necessary for cooking, we have found that, although 
steam is more convenient in many instances where it is reasonably 
available, gas cooking is far and away more economical than elec- 
trical; and I think that it is due to your Association to let you 
have this opinion, which can be borne out by our experts in all 
departments, 


[Copy of correction slip pasted in the “ Handbook ” 
enclosed with above. ] 

The National Kitchens Division has now had extended experi- 
ence of cooking appliances, and still advises the use of steam, 
when available, for heavy duty—such as boiling pans. Owing to 
serious alterations in prices, &c., the comparison between gas and 
electricity (p. 15) should be ignored. The division’s experiences 
of electricity for cooking have been anything but favourable. Gas 
appliances are more constantly reliable, and much cheaper to 
instal and maintain, and they consume less fuel. 
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ELECTRICITY SUPPLY MEMORANDA. 


Tue “ Electrician” is falling into pessimistic mood ; and we are 
afraid that electricians generally are not so confident now as they 
tried to make people believe they were before, that electricity is 
going to sweep everything before it for 
light, heat, and power. In fact, they 
know that there is all the difference 
between beautiful anticipation and actual 
realization. The point over which our contemporary is now dis- 
turbed is that electric supply companies will, under the Electricity 
Supply Bill (when it becomes an Act of Parliament), always have 
hanging over them the compulsory purchase of their generating 
stations. This will, it is thought, be a deterrent to investors in 
electricity shares embarking further in placing capital in this 
direction. What makes the position worse is that, in the opinion 
of our contemporary, the terms of purchase under the Bill are 
very unsatisfactory ; and this, combined with the uncertainty, will 
be sufficient to make investors give electricity supply the cold 
shoulder. It is nothing new for the electricity supply companies 
to be under the uncertainty of compulsory purchase at the end of 
a specified term; they knew that the day would come when they 
would have to give up possession. The point, however, is that 
expropriation of the generating stations may under the new legis- 
lation come at any time; and investors, of course, do not like to 
think that the investment of their money has no durability. The 
investor is different from the speculator. Up toa point, it is easy 
to agree with the “Electrician” that things are not improved 
by late happenings. But why was not this discussed when the 
matter was before the Standing Committee considering the Elec- 
tricity Supply Bill? It is curious that, if of real importance, it 
should not before this have dawned upon the administrations 
of the companies. Of course, every extension and every new 
consumer means capital expenditure. But there are the Elec- 
tricity Commissioners ; and it will be their duty to bring about 
legislation to meet cases of unforeseen hardship. Our contem- 
porary is of opinion that the situation might be eased if there 
was some early pronouncement as to there being no likelihood of 
certain undertakings being affected for a considerable number of 
years. How is that possible? Districting, future plans, and 
everything else are all up in the skies at the moment; and so it is 
impossible to say now what it will be necessary to do. It is also 
suggested that, if the purchase clause was adjusted on a more 
equitable basis, the whole complexion of things would be changed. 
It may be repeated, Why was not the point made before the Com- 
mittee on the Electricity Supply Bill? The Committee are hardly 
likely now to revise decisions already reached. 
Things are getting into a queer position 
Local y. Consolidated now, and seem to have taken a complete 
Generation. turn in opposition to the consolidation of 
electricity supply, and towards the exten- 
sion of present stations. Loans for extensions are being freely 
granted to existing suppliers. When it is remembered that Sir John 
Snell has been designated for the position of Chief Electricity Com- 
missioner when the Government Bill becomes an Act, the position 
we find at Beckenham is rather significant—more so than it would 
beif there was no Sir John Snell init. He has advised the Council 
that it will be better for them to put in a 1000 kw. steam-turbine, 
at an estimated cost of £16,500, than to take a supply of energy 
in bulk from the West Kent Electricity Supply Company. The 
present works’ cost, allowing for the increase in the price of coal, 
is £15,186; a bulk supply by the West Kent Company would 
reduce this to £14,457; but if a steam-turbine is installed, the 
figure will be reduced to £11,645. This is particularly interest- 
ing; and it is a striking comment on the extraordinary amount of 
wind power that has been expended on the subject of the concen- 
tration of electricity generation. Here, if the figures are correct, 
it is suggested that local generation: will be cheaper than consoli- 
dated generation elsewhere. 
The “ Electrical Review ” makes the vague 
announcement that it is reported that 
the Portsmouth Town Council propose to 
wire “all” houses for electric lighting. We rather think there are 
other people than the Town Council who would have something 
to say regarding this matter. ‘ All” housesis rather a big order ; 
and so we imagine the reference is to the houses to be constructed 
under the housing scheme. If so, surely the tenants ought to 
have some say as to their preference in the matter, and not have 
any system of lighting thrust upon them that the Town Council 
may resolve upon. There is something very Prussian-like in this 
method of procedure; and it is an attitude for which there is no 
justification. No town council ought to have the right to interfere 
with the liberty of people as to what commodity they shall pur- 
chase. There is, however, a tendency on the part of municipal 
authorities where gas supply is in the hands of private enterprise 
to favour electricity, and to apply autocratic methods. This is 
clearly not right. The class of tenant who will be occupying the 
houses, and the limited depth of their purses, should ensure for 
them more consideration at the hands of the authorities. They 
want heat as well as light; and they must have economy. The 
General Acts are still in force which compel a gas company to 
supply gas to any tenant of a house making application for it, 





Capital under the 
New Conditions. 


House- Wiring. 





providing he is not more than a certain distance from the supply 
mains, and has not done anything which has divested him of the 
right to compel obedience with the law. 


Fuming and childish writing will not alter 
A Childish Article in hard facts. Somebody who calls himself 
the ‘ Review.” “ E. Austin ” has written an article in the 
“ Electrical Review,” in which he tries to 
be funny, indignant, and childish all in one breath. He makes 
assertions which he does not attempt to prove; he accuses the 
gas industry of misrepresentation by omission; and the men who 
are active in the cause of gas are “pests.” He reminds us of a 
big red-faced blustering man from the Continent who the other 
night elbowed and pushed his way through a dense crowd of 
women and men landing at Folkestone from the Boulogne boat, 
and when remonstrated with by a Britisher, ejaculated “ pigs.” 
We are surprised at the ‘‘ Review ” finding space for such balder- 
dash as there is in the article signed “E. Austin.” He opens 
the silly effusion by saying that “ gas is an aeriform fluid which 
reaches its destination by way of pipes, and is supplied to the 
misguided public for lighting, heating, and cooking, incidentally 
asphyxiating people and causing explosions.” Nothing is said 
about the long list of electrocutions, which gains length almost 
every week. His annoyance seems primarily due to the fact 
that the gas-works process has an efficiency of 70 to upwards 
of 80 p.ct., while electricity can only boast of from 5 to 10 p.ct., 
and if super-stations could be erected everywhere, and be run 
under superlatively fine conditions, they might get up to 20 p.ct. 
This leaves the margin for gas of an order that is evidently 
highly distasteful to him, though in the interests of the country. 
He does not deny this position. He goes on to state that gas is 
“ alleged ” to reduce household drudgery to a minimum, to avoid 
the pollution of the air, and the darkening of the skies by smoke. 
He does not assert that these things are not true. But he says 
these are the things the people of the country are being told. 
Why should they not be, if they are true? The newspapers, it 
is added, contain advertisements setting forth the virtues of gas, 
and “unfortunately” they areread. Why unfortunately? Does 
gas blacken ceilings and spoil decorative work? Not with modern 
gas and suitable modern fittings, properly adjusted. We have 
had rooms that have gone six and seven years before the ceilings 
have required renovating. The present proper use of gas must 
not be judged by the use of the luminous gas of the past. He 
resents the fact that the gas advertisements do not say anything 
about blackened ceilings. Do the electrical advertisements say 
anything about the harm that the high intrinsic brilliancy of the 
electric filaments does to the visual organs? Do they say any- 
thing about the terrible toll of electricity in fatalities? Do they 
say anything about the low heating power of electric radiators? 
or the slowness of electricity in all liquid-heating operations ? 
Of course, they do not. 


Not content with his fumings so far, “ E. 

Untruth and Discourtesy Austin ’’ descends to positive untruth; 
Mixed. and the responsible men of the “ Elec- 

trical Review” must know this to be so, 


if their education in heat matters is up to date. Yet they pass 
this statement in silence: “ They [the gas advertisements] do not 
state that when gas is used for heating most of the heat goes up 
the chimney, or that when gas is used in an engine only a small 
proportion of the heat value of the gas manifests itself in the form 
of mechanical power.” Untruth is well embedded in the quoted 
statement; and the reason it does not-appear in the gas adver- 
tisements is because it is not the truth. We advise this curious 
contributor to the “ Review” to read Sir Dugald Clerk’s Society 
of Arts paper, as well as the report on the Conservation of Coal 
prepared by Sir Dugald and Profs. Smithells and Cobb. There 
are in these documents hard facts for him to meet. If he can meet 
them, it will be better for the electricity industry than all this silly 
talk and postulation of his. He speaks of the gas suppliers as 
gas merchants, refers to mischievous propaganda and to gulling 
the public, and later on there is allusion to the activities of these 
pests. Courtesy to opponents appears to be foreign to his nature. 
He is apparently very angry because the electricity industry per- 
mits “ this nonsensical chatter to continue without contradiction.” 
We have never read anything in the “ Review” that merits so 
much the description of “ nonsensical chatter” as this article by 
“E. Austin.” He urges advertisement on the part of the elec- 
tricity suppliers, so that the people may be taught to understand 
that “ electricity will light and heat their homes infinitely better 
than gas, and without all its annoyances.” That is unadulterated 
piffle. Experience cannot be dislodged by trade advertisements ; 
and the people are getting to know more and more the respective 
merits of gas and electricity. They are learning day by day that 
the one is superior to the other for certain uses in certain cir- 
cumstances; and upon the experience and the knowledge they 
act. They will not, with their experience, be captured by talk 
of the “dangerous and terrible substance, gas.” That is sheer 
stupidity. The manufacture of the so-called “ dangerous and ter- 
rible substance gas” supplied the materials that blocked the roads 
of the Germans to Paris, and that eventually drove them back 
again and so shattered their force that they were not sorry to 
cross the Rhine before worse befel them. We certainly cannot 
congratulate “ E. Austin” upon the character of his article, nor 
the “ Review ” upon publishing it. 
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PROVING OUR CASE. 





Model Showing Structural Savings Effected by a Gas Installation. 


Reapers of the “ JouRNAL” may recall that, in concluding the 
article in the issue for July 29, wherein he so lucidly demonstrated 
the savings that could be effected by gas installations in National 
Housing Schemes, Major F. Cornelius Wheeler, the Manager of 
the Architectural Decorations Department of the Nautilus Fire 
Company, Ltd., stated that scale working models illustrating these 
savings would shortly be on view at the show-rooms of the Davis 
Gas-Stove Company, Ltd. We are asked to state that one of 
these models, representing a section of a block of City offices fitted 
throughout with gas-fires, is ready; and all interested are invited 
to call at No. 60, Oxford Street, and examine it. 

We should add that the model possesses considerable educa- 
tional value, and should prove well worth the study of anyone 
interested, however slightly, in building construction. The co- 
operation of gas engineers is invited to bring the model to the 
notice of architects and housing authorities. A hearty welcome 
will be accorded by the Davis Gas-Stove Company, Ltd., to any- 
one who cares to inspect the model and to inquire further into the 
case for economy in building construction. 


<i 


THE INTERNAL COMBUSTION ENGINE. 





“In these days of labour-saving devices, it is nothing short of a 
crime to pit your bodily strength against mechanical power ; and 
this is especially true where the latter is produced by an internal 
combustion engine.” This sentence appears in a preface by Mr. 
A. Frederick Collins (the author of a number of “useful infor- 
mation” works) to a book he has just published on the subject 
of internal combustion engines.* This is why he thinks that 
everybody should become acquainted with the why and the where- 
fore of things connected with gas, gasoline, and oil engines, and 
offers them so good an opportunity of doing so. 

The reader is taken from the earliest times to the present day; 
a brief history being followed by a simple explanation of the 
internal combustion engine. The stationary gas-engine has a 
chapter to itself, as also has the Diesel self-igniting engine ; and 
practically everything of which an explanation is given in the 
book is further elucidated by a sketch. And after having thus 
been made acquainted with the theory and practice of internal 
combustion, the reader will find towards the end of the book 
quite a number of practical hints. Mr. Collins is not, of course, 
writing for the expert, but for the far larger number of persons 
who know little about internal combustion engines; and they will 
certainly not fail to derive profit from a careful study of what 
he has to say. It will enable readers to do as the author says 
they should do—make a study of their engine, and know exactly 
how every part of it works. 





* ‘* Gas, Gasoline, and Oil Engines,’’ by A. Frederick Collins. D.Apple- 
ton & Co., of New York, and 25, Bedford Street, Covent Garden, London. 
Price, 5s. net. 


-_— 


SIXTY YEARS AGO. 








{From the “Journal” for October, 1859.] 


Gas Agitation in the Metropolis —The Metropolitan gas agitation 
is not defunct. It is intended to bring a new Bill into Parliament 


next session for the redress of the fancied grievances; and the 
hat is now going round again—for “ it is idle to imagine,” says the 
Honorary and businesslike Secretary to the delegates “that our 
object can be achieved without further funds.” Three fresh cir- 
culars have been published to stimulate the somewhat flagging 
vestries to try their luck once more, andto stake another hundred 
for the chance of gaining a prize of £50,000 per annum. This 
princely revenue is offered unhesitatingly to the Metropolitan 
vestries for the venture of only £100 each; and the tempting 
lottery containing such a prize becomes the more attractive as it 
has no blanks in its programme. It is true that the prize is not 
so magnificent as the one first held out to allure the Metropolitan 
gas consumers, who were promised an annual sum little short of 
half-a-million sterling if they would only join in the adventure 
heart and purse. But this promise was made on the assumption 
that the private consumers of gas in the Metropolis were paying 
Is. per 1000 c.ft. more for their gas than they ought to do—an 
assumption since admitted to have been altogether imaginative— 
whereas the present advantage is not founded on uncertain private 
gain, but on solid public benefit, and, though nominally only one- 
tenth as much, it is substantially worth much more. Fifty thou- 
sand pounds a year for the risk of a hundred, is surely tempting 
enough; and if the hat does not fill as it goes round, whilst the 
Secretary beats the drum and distributes his bills, the vestries of 
the Metropolitan parishes must be the most obtuse of public 
bodies under the sun. The managers for the delegates having 
had the ground completely taken from under them in their former 
proceedings before Parliament, they have now adopted a fresh 
course. The grievances of private consumers, which were pre- 
viously most dwelt upon, are scarcely alluded to in the programme 





for the ensuing session as now developed, which is almost exclu- 
sively directed to the public lighting. . . . The inducement 
now held out to the vestries to subscribe is the prospective saving 
of £50,000 per annum on the public lights—there seeming, accord- 
ing to the veracious declaration of the Secretary, “no reason to 
doubt that, if adequate and liberal support be rendered, a saving 
of £50,000 and upward can be effected in the lighting-rate of the 
Metropolis, as estimatsd on the most moderate basis; and there 
can be no doubt that, when the vestries and district boards take 
the lighting into their own hands, this saving will be much further 
increased—probably to the extent of 50 p.ct. in addition,” 


ti, 





PACIFIC COAST GAS ASSOCIATION. 


The Heat Unit Standard in America. 
[CoMMUNICATED. | 


The Twenty-Sixth Annual Convention of the Pacific Coast 
Gas Association—held at Los Angeles during the third week in 


September—may best be described as an excellent working con- 
vention. By this expression the writer means to convey his 
opinion that, while there was nothing particularly spectacular 
offered for discussion in the actual papers presented, yet from the 
points of view of regular attendance at every session and earnest 
discussion of the various points of interest brought up, there re- 
sulted substantial benefit to the gas industry at large. 

One feature, of which more may be heard in the near future, 
was a debate upon the heat unit question in which the advocates 
of a lower standard in British thermal units for gas manufacture 
and distribution were opposed by the Engineers of the California 
State Railroad Commission, whose order fixing the standard at a 
minimum of 570 B.Th.U. only recently went into effect. When 
the Committee who are to look into this matter get down to busi- 
ness, some interesting disclosures may be looked for. If the 
claims of the low-standard men are verified, these disclosures will 
result in a complete subversion of all hitherto accepted theories 
and practices in gas manufacture. 

The report of the Membership Committee, presented by Vice- 
President Day, showed that applications for membership since the 
last convention amounted to 84—a pretty healthy state of affairs, 
in view of the fact that, so far as convention activities were con- 
cerned, last year was a blank in the Association’s history. 

Mr. Stannard, on presenting his proposal for an affiliation with 
the American Gaslight Association, stated that he represented the 
President (Mr. G. B. Cortelyou) and officers of the parent body. 
The assistance of the gas men of the Pacific Coast was invited 
for the good of the industry and its members. Eyes were turned 
to the West, with its men of active brains and endless resource; 
and the question that was on every man’s lips was, “What can 
the Coast do for the national body?” It was not a merger that 
Mr. Stannard proposed; it was not aconsolidation. He suggested 
nothing that would involve any loss of identity on the part of the 
Coast Association. Mr. Stannard made a direct offer to the 
Association of membership on each of the five Managing Com- 
mittees of the parent body—namely, the Technical, Manufactur- 
ing, Accounting, Commercial, and Advertising Committees. He 
proposed a one year’s agreement, which must, he thought, result 
in benefit to all concerned in establishing closer relations and a 
system of co-operation between the East and the West. 

It is worthy of mention that the papers read and discussed at 
the convention are not to result in mere empty talk and, as so 
often in the past, idle discussion. They are to be seriously taken 
up by the new Board of Directors, and reports upon the points 
worth while are to be presented to the next convention. 

The first paper presented for discussion was on “ The Cause 
and Effect of Public Opinion on Gas Sales,” by Mr. Frank Weiss. 
This dealt largely with the attitude of the public toward public 
utilities—notably in regard to gas rates and municipal ownership. 
The paper read by Mr. B.S. Pederson, on “ Modern Gas Ranges,” 
dealt principally with thermostat regulators for gauging the heat 
in ovens. Mr. G. Douglass Mantle was to the fore with a very 
clever paper, on “ Advertising for the Selling of Gas.” The main 
point he brought out was the necessity for complete sympathy 
and co-operation between the new business and sales departments 
and the advertising department of the public utility. 

In the papers upon “Industrial Gas,” which were bunched 
together for the purpose of discussion, the dominant thought in all 
appeared to be the placing of the cost of gas as secondary to the 
net results to the user. Some statistics were given—one of the 
most interesting being the estimate of the use of gas in the ship- 
yards on the Pacific Coast at 78 million c.ft. each month—bring- 
ing the producers an average revenue of $41,000. It was urged 
that the gas revenues of every public utility be in future classified 
and segregated to show industrial sales. Enough was known at 
the present time to prove that from the gas used in the prepara- 
tion of various food products the revenues amounted to not less 
than 53} p.ct. of the total output, revenues from sales to the ship- 
building industry not exceeding 10 p.ct. This conclusively proved 
the value to the industry of the baker, the candy man, and other 
small users. In other words, it was the small fellow who made 
up the big total from which the gas companies derived their profits 
and not the big user whose enormous patronage was advertised in 
large capitals. 

This idea of encouraging the small user was also presented by 
Capt. R. W. A. Brewer, of gas-engine fame, late of the British 
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Army, in a letter which was read at the convention. Mr. H. R. 
Basford, representing the gas water-heater industry, declared his 
opinion that the future of gas was industrial, and urged that the 
gas companies be called upon to allow special rates for the in- 
dustrial use of gas. Mr. W. M. Henderson’s paper, on “ Pipe- 
Joints,” was a scholarly discussion of a very important phase of 
the practical side of the gas industry. 

The all-important discussion on heat unit standards took place 
on Thursday afternoon—the last business session of the conven- 
tion. It was led off by Mr. Leon B. Jones, who opened with an 
explanation that the discussion to follow was not intended as an 
attack upon public utility regulation. Far from it, for he regarded 
“ General Order No. 58,” recently issued by the California State 
Railroad Commission for observance by gas companies generally 
throughout the State as an example of wise regulation. It was 
necessary, he thought, to have definite rules for the conduct of 
gas companies about the country. He did, however, venture to 
open for discussion one rule contained in the General Order— 
namely, the rule placing the heat standard of gas mannfacture at 
a minimum of 570 B.Th.U. Hethought it the duty of the Pacific 
Coast Gas Association to take the burden of proof from the shoul- 
ders of the public utilities and—in the best interest of the industry, 
not only from the standpoint of the producer but also of the con- 
sumer—to consider this heat unit problem from every aspect, in- 
cluding the values in cubic feet, cost of manufacture, and (most 
important of all) the best heating value to the consumer. It was 
his opinion that, whatever argument should follow, his opening 
remarks would better lead to the appointment of a Special Com- 
mittee to investigate the problem at its leisure, and report its 
conclusions to the Association at some time in the future there- 
after to be determined. 

Mr. E. C. Jones seconded his son’s proposition. He thought 
the subject should be treated as affecting the consumer more than 
the manufacturer, and that, in the consideration of the various 
features presented by the problem, all matters concerning the 
cost of oil or advantage to the public utility should be eliminated 
from the discussion. 

At this point what had done more than anything else to prompt 
the proposed inquiry was disclosed when Mr. Harry L. Strange— 
formerly the Manager of the Honolulu Gas Company, and but re- 
cently from the firing-line in France, where he served throughout 
the war as a Major-in the British Army, and in his professional 
capacity applied his technical knowledge to great advantage— 
presented for consideration certain matters that had fairly re- 
volutionized the gas industry across the seas. Major Strange 
told the convention that in England during the war it had been 
found necessary to obtain from the gas plants of the country 
large quantities of tar for manufacturing trinitrotoluol. This, 
he said, had been done at the expense of the gas in British thermal 
units and candle power ; so that whereas before the war the stan- 
dard for gas manufacture ranged between 500 and 550 B.Th.U. 
it had been found necessary to descend as low as 400 (and in 
some cases 300) B.Th.U. in distributing gas to the consumers. 
All control had been released. It was the war before anything; 
nothing else mattered. 

“As a matter of fact,” said Major Strange, “for many years 
the British thermal unit standard had been upon a gradually de- 
creasing scale in England; but engineers generally were hardly 
prepared for what followed from what they had at first regarded 
as a necessary impairment of gas service. To their astonish- 
ment, they noticed a very high degree of efficiency from gas at 400 
B.Th.U.; and it set them thinking and caused them to wonder if, 
after all, all the accepted theories and practices of ages would have 
to be turned topsy-turvy and make way for a new and decidedly 
startling discovery. The English gas man did not waste much 
time, however, in wondering. The armistice once declared, a 
Committee of the ablest brains in the country—from the engineer- 
ing profession and from the university faculties—was appointed 
to investigate, with instructions to forget everything that had ever 
been learned and get at the actual facts.” This Committee, said 
Major Strange, was not yet ready to report; but it was no secret 
that it had been unofficially discovered that gas at 400 B.Th.U. 
did better service than gas at 600 B.Th.U. ‘“ The actual fact is 
that we know nothing whatever about British thermal units, flame 
temperature, or candle power, save to discover that all our old 
acceptances were wrong,” declared Major Strange. “It is upon 
record now that 420 B.Th.U. has been found to be the greatest 
efficiency standard.” Major Strange also stated that it had been 
found practicable to add air to the old standard gas and get better 
results per British thermal unit. 

Messrs. E. C. & L. B. Jones were heard in support of the dis- 
closures made by Major Strange. The elder Jones offered some 
practical comparisons made in the works of the American Can 
Company at its establishments in Oakland and Los Angeles. In 
the former city the soldering of cans was done with artificial gas 
of 550 B.Th.U., while in the Southern City natural gas of 1178 
B.Th.U. was employed. The company had kept track of results. 
From the standpoint of the amount of gas used per thousand 
lineal feet of can soldered, the result of investigations showed an 
average of 24°8 c.ft. of the lower standard gas used per lineal foot 
of material to 38°3 c.ft. of the higher standard gas. Concerning 
cost, while it was true that the Oakland gas was more expensive 
per 1000 c.ft. than the Los Angeles gas, nevertheless, by bringing 
them both down to the same point of financial outlay, it would be 
shown that the Los Angeles gas cost the consumer more than the 
other per unit of work accomplished. Mr. Jones also took occa- 





sion to remind the convention that in 1911 he had recommended 
500 B.Th.U. as the standard for gas manufacture. 

Mr. L. B. Jones talked for upwards of an hour in a practical 
discussion of the whole problem. Inthe course of his address he 
instanced some tests made by the Welsbach Company, the results 
of which were offered in testimony before the First District Com- 
mission in New York State. These tests showed the comparative 
values in illuminating efficiency of the gas used at the Company’s 
factories at Gloucester, Mass., which was of 450 B.Th.U. standard, 
and the richer gas turned out by the United Gas Improvement 
Company, at Philadelphia, of 650B.Th.U. Taking gas mantles as 
a test-medium it had been discovered that, for illuminating pur- 
poses, greater efficiency had been derived from the leaner gas, 
foot for foot. 

The State Railroad Commission was represented by Mr. L. S. 
Ready, the Chief Gas and Electric Engineer, and his assistant, 
Mr. Bryant. Mr. Ready stated frankly that he was glad the dis- 
cussion had been brought up, and that—speaking for the Commis- 
sion—he was only too glad to receive all proofs available that 
would enable the Commission to decide intelligently upon this 
grave question of a heat unit standard. The investigations which 
he had pursued in his official capacity had shown him that the 
gas plants in California had not adopted any consistent standard, 
so that gas manufacture in the State had been variable as to 
heating values. He admitted that the Commission had placed 
the burden of proof on the public utilities. It was the only way, 
he thought, to arrive at a proper conclusion. As to the recent 
order made by the Railroad Commission, it had for the present, at 
least, fixed the standard for gas manufacture in California at 570 
B.Th.U. This standard, said Mr. Ready, would have to be lived 
up to until sufficient proofs were brought before the Commission 
to induce a modification of the order. As to efficiency, the Com- 
mission had made tests of 670 B.Th.U. by carburetting a com- 
mercial gas with gasoline vapour, and compared it with gas of 435 
B.Th.U. very much to the advantage of the higher standard. Mr. 
Ready admitted, however, that this test could not be regarded as 
being conclusive of the question. In Ventura, artificial gas of 
550 B.Th.U. had been recently replaced by natural gas of 1100 
B.Th.U., with the result of considerable reduction in consumers’ 
bills. This point, however, could not be regarded as entirely 
relative to the question at issue. 

The end of it all was that the Convention adopted a resolution 
recommending the appointment of a Committee by the incoming 
Board of Directors to thoroughly investigate the heat-unit pro- 
blem and, as before stated, to report at such time as a really prac- 
tical solution of the problem should offer itself. 








Conditions in Bye-Product Coke-Ovens. 


Measurement of high temperatures in a bye-product coke-oven 
is, says Messrs. R. S. M‘Bride and W. A. Selwig—in Techno- 
logical Paper No. 137 of the United States Bureau of Standards 
—attended with great difficulty, because of the inaccessibility 
of certain points where temperature measurements are desirable, 
and because of the limited variety and high cost of apparatus 
which can be used for these purposes. The results obtained by 
them, however, are sufficient to give an accurate idea of the range 
and average temperature maintained at the important points in 
the heating system. These results are shown in the report by a 
series of charts. The hot coke as pushed from the ovens was 
observed, in order to know the temperature and general per- 
formance of each oven; and further observation was made after 
quenching and dumping on the wharf. By these means a very 
complete idea of battery performance was obtained. The top of 
the coke mass was colder than the rest of the charge. From the 
level of the horizontal flue in the heating wall down to the bottom 
of the oven the coal was usually thoroughly coked; and in general 
the heats were uniform for the entire length of the charge. With 
a number of the charges some uncoked material remained in the 
centre at the level of the horizontal flue. The overhang of the 
coke as it fell from the coke-guide into the quenching car was 
irregular. On the coke side it ranged from 12 to 24 in.; while on 
the pusher side the coke frequently showed signs of crumbling. 
In almost all cases, a distinct line of cleavage was noted through 
the centre of the charge. The investigations were conducted at 
a Koppers plant on the works of the Minnesota Bye. Product 
Coke Company, of St. Paul; the material used being Illinois coal, 
with 8 p.ct. of moisture, 34°7 p.ct. of volatile matter, 48°4 p.ct. of 
fixed carbon, and 8'g p.ct. of ash, and having a calorific power of 
12,019 B.Th.U. per pound. Brief reference to the general results 
was made in the “ JournaL” for Sept. 9, p. 571. 


<i 





The French Budget Commission have this year agreed to 
a scheme which, if sanctioned, will impose a tax of 10 p.ct. on the 
sale price of gas and electricity for private lighting and heating. 

The Birmingham Civic Society have sent out a call to the 
leading schools of art in the country, and to well-known designers, 
crafts guilds, and manufacturers distinguished for taste in their 
productions, inviting them to submit designs for gas-lamp stan- 
dards and posts and other street accessories in which simplicity 
and beauty shall go hand-in-hand with expediency and economy. 
The-aim is largely to make the lamp-post beautiful. A competi- 
tion has accordingly been evolved—handsome premiums being 
offered—for the most attractive designs for both lamp-posts and 
tramway-masts. 
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EASTERN COUNTIES GAS MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION. 





The Half-Yearly Meeting of the Association was held last Wednesday, at Salisbury House, London, E.C. 

There was a good muster of members. During the introductory business, Mr. H. R. Wimuurst (Bury St. 

Edmunds), the retiring President, occupied the chair, which he later vacated for the incoming President, 
Mr. W. W. Townsend (Colchester). 


CoNFIRMATION OF MINUTES. 

On the motion of Mr. J. W. AucHTERLONIE (Cambridge), 
seconded by Mr. H. Wimuurst (Sleaford), the minutes of the last 
meeting were confirmed. 

THE New Hon. MEMBERs. 


The Hon. Secretary (Mr. F. M. Paternoster, of Felixstowe) 
read letters from Sir Daniel F. Goddard, Mr. J. T. Jolliffe, and 
Mr. Alex. Mitchell acknowledging the action of the Association in 
electing them hon. members. 

NEw MEMBERS. 


Proposed by Mr. H. G. Ruacres (Leighton Buzzard), and 
seconded by Mr. E. W. Smiru (Chelmsford), five new members 
and one associate member were added to the roll. Their names 
were as follows: Members—Mr. Walter H. Price, of Cromer; 
Mr. Percy D. Walmsley, of Great Yarmouth; Mr. W. Illingworth, 
‘of Kirton, near Boston; Mr. Ernest Woolnough, of Thetford; 
and Mr. Ralph Staley, of Bishops Stortford. Associate member 
—Mr. H. Fraxton Banks, of Waltham Cross. 

THE RETIRING AND NEw PRESIDENTS. 


The PresIDENT said the time had now arrived when the period 
of his office was terminating. The twelve months had passed very 
quickly. When he was inducted into the chair, he made many 
resolutions as to the business he was going to do during his year 
of office. The time had passed so rapidly that he really could 
not say he had carried out all the intentions he had formed. How- 
ever, with the assistance of the Committee, the business had been 
carried on; and he hoped the members were satisfied. The 
members of the Committee had been constant in attendance at 
the meetings; and they had greatly helped him. From their valu- 
able Secretary (Mr. Paternoster), he received very considerable 
assistance. He should always look back upon his year of office 
with much pleasure; and he hoped his successor, Mr. Towns- 
end, would, at the close of his year of office, have as happy recol- 
lections as he (Mr. Wimhurst) was taking with him on leaving the 
chair. Although Mr. Townsend had not been long in the Eastern 
Counties, he had endeared himself to all of them. They recog- 
nized his sterling qualities, and his business abilities. Without 
hesitation, he could say that Mr. Townsend would carry on the 
affairs of the Association to the entire satisfaction of the mem- 
bers. He had much pleasure in inducting Mr. Townsend into 
the presidential chair. He trusted that his year of office would 
be most successful. 


Mr. TownseEnp took the chair amid the welcoming applause of 
the members. 


The PresipEnT said he had first of all to thank Mr. Wimhurst 
for the very kind remarks he had made in inducting him into the 
chair. There was nobody he would sooner succeed than Mr. 
Wimburst. He had also to thank the members for the confidence 
reposed in him in electing him to be their President. It was an 
honour he greatly esteemed. His first duty and privilege was to 
convey the thanks of the members and of the Committee to Mr. 
Wimburst for all the good work he had done, during the past 
twelve months, in his usual unassuming manner. The recollec- 
tions of the pleasant time spent by the members at Bury St. 
Edmunds, the arrangements then made for the comfort and 
pleasure of the members, the visit to the charming old Abbey, 
and the Presidential Address to which they listened, were all 
fresh in their minds. Their thanks were due to Mr. Wimburst 
for his good work on their behalf. He had also much pleasure 
in handing him the President’s medal, which it was the custom 
of the Association to present to the retiring President. 

Mr. WimuurstT said he was exceedingly obliged to the Presi- 
dent for his kind words, and to the members for their apprecia- 
tion of his efforts during his period of office. He felt some regret 
in having to vacate the chair, as the year seemed to have come 
to an end before one fairly realized the duties of the office. The 
little token that had been handed to him would remind him of 
the pleasant times he had passed at the meetings. The medal 
would be handed down in his family as a sort of heirloom. The 
medal had an intrinsic value above its monetary value; and it 
would always show that he had tried to serve the Association. 


THE RETIREMENT OF THE Hon. SECRETARY. 


The PrEsIpDENT said there was an announcement that he had 
to make with very much regret. Their esteemed Hon. Secretary, 
Mr. Paternoster, as they knew, had not enjoyed good health 
for some time past. He had been very unwell; and he might 
have to go away for a change. He (the President) was sure all 
the members felt they owed Mr. Paternoster a debt of gratitude 
for the game way he had stuck to them. His heart had been 
bound-up with the interests of the Association; and even now he 
was not going to give up at a moment's notice. The Committee 
had therefore had to make up their minds to get another Secre- 
tary; and this wasa very difficult problem. Though the President 
had to occupy the chair, and had the talking to do, the Hon. 











Secretary had to do the work. Mr. Paternoster had been a real 

worker; and they were all truly sorry that he had had such bad 

luck. The Committee had made temporary arrangements. Mr. 

Wimburst had kindly consented to help the Committee. He 

would not permanently accept office; but he had agreed to keep 

things going till they had someone to succeed Mr. Paternoster. 
PAPERS AND DISCUSSIONS. 


The members then proceeded to discuss the two papers pre- 
pared for the meeting which it had been arranged to hold on 
Oct. 1, but which had to be deferred owing to the railway strike. 
One was by Mr. C. E. Wright (Ipswich) on “ Post-War Gas 
Problems,” and the other by Mr. S. Moore (Scunthorpe) on 
“Water Gas and Coal Conservation.” The papers were pub- 
lished in our issue for Oct. 7. The discussions, which ran to 
considerable length, are reported latter in the present number 
of the “ JouRNAL.” 

At the close of the discussion, 

A hearty vote of thanks was passed to the authors of the papers 
on the motion of Mr. A. W. Sumner (Grays), seconded by Mr. 
W. H. Marnwarine (Lincoln). 

Mr. WriGutT and Mr. Moore acknowledged the vote. 


SHORT WEIGHT IN CoAL DELIVERIES. 


Mr. SuMNER stated that, at a meeting of the Southern Associa- 
tion, the question of short weight of coal was discussed; and it 
was found there that many of the members were getting quite 
large shortages—something like 4 to 5 cwt. per ton. It was then 
decided to suggest to the National Gas Council that they should 
take up the matter. He should like the members of the Eastern 
Counties Association to send a similar proposal to the National 
Gas Council, to see whether they could do anything to ensure the 
delivery of 20 cwt. to the ton. 

Mr. R. G. SHADBOLT (Grantham) thought that before passing 
the resolution they ought to be sure they were getting short 
weight. He had not himself experienced anything of the kind; 
anyway it had not been very great in his case. 

Mr. SuMNER Said that in a consignment of 200 tons of seaborne 
coal, he had 10 tons short; and the coal was charged at some- 
thing like 50s. per ton. 

Mr. J. H. Troucuton (Newmarket): Did you pay for it? 

Mr. SuMNER: There was no help for it. 

Mr. TrouGHTON said he weighed every ton of coal in; and 
he had been very well served. He should not like it to go forth 
that shortage was universal. 

Mr. W. B. Farguuar (Ilford) said he did not think the shortage 
applied to railborne coal; but it might to seaborne, where it had 
to be transferred to truck or barge. 

The PrEsIDENT: Do you get a certificate when it is weighed 
out ? 

Mr. Farquuar: Yes; and we pay on that. 

The PreEsipENT said it seemed to him that the National Gas 
Council and the District Boards were the places where this 
matter should be discussed. There would be a meeting of the 
Eastern District Board on the 30th inst.; and then the matter 
could be taken up, and, if considered fit, be sent to the Central 
Board. 

Mr. SHADBOLT said it would be of interest if those who had 
had shortages would bring up chapter and verse; and then there 
would be something to go upon. 


REPRESENTATIVE ON THE COUNCIL OF THE GAS INSTITUTION. 

Mr. H. R. Wimuurst proposed, and Mr. TRouGHTON seconded, 
that the President should be the representative of the Association 
on the Council of the Gas Institution. 

This was unanimously agreed to. 

Piace oF NExT MEETING. 

The PRESIDENT, in asking the members to leave the arrange- 
ments for the spring meeting in the hands of the Committee, gave 
them a cordial invitation to visit Colchester. 

This concluded the proceedings. 








Southern Association Meeting.—We have received for publi- 
cation (from the Hon. Secretary, Mr. H. C. Head, of Winchester), 
a preliminary notice that the autumn meeting of the Southern 
District Association of Gas Engineers and Managers will be held 
at the Royal Society of Arts, John Street, Adelphi, at 2.30 p.m., 
on the zoth of November. Arrangements are being made for the 
members to have tea together after the meeting. 


Temporary Increase of Charges Act.—Orders have been issued 
by the Ministry of Health, under the Statutory Undertakings 
(Temporary Increase of Charges) Act, authorizing the Ellesmere 
Port and Whitby Urban District Council to increase the maxi- 
mum price of gas from 4s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. per 1000 c.ft.; the Mary- 
port Urban District Council, from 4s. to 6s. per 1000 c.ft.; and 
the Sandwich Corporation, from 5s. 6d. to 7s. per 1000 c.ft. 
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POST-WAR PROBLEMS. 


Carbonizing Plant and Gas-Producing Methods. 


In our issue for Oct. 7, the paper was published that Mr. E. C. 
Wright, of Ipswich, had prepared for the meeting of the Eastern 
Counties Gas Managers’ Association, originally fixed for Oct. 1, 
but postponed on account of the railway strike. It was entitled 
“Post-War Problems.” The meeting was held last Wednesday, 
when the following discussion took place. The paper was taken 
as read. 

DISCUSSION, 


Mr. WriGuT said with reference to the remark in his paper that they 
must try to find a clearer definition of the value of their gas for the 
consumer, he thought the best definition of value was to form a unit 
which should be the equivalent in lighting value with modern burners 
of the electrical unit, and they should sell their gas at so much per 
unit. The gas they were producing at Ipswich was about 468 B.Th.U. ; 
and he estimated they were making about two-thirds vertical retort 
gas, and one-third horizontal gas, and most of the figures were obtained 
while running this proportion. 

Mr. R. G. SHapBo.t (Grantham) asked how Mr. Wright dared to 
send out 468 B.Th.U. gas, while the maximum was to be 425 B.Th.U. 
(Laughter. ] 

Mr. A. W. SUMNER (Grays) pointed out that the figures given with 
regard to the manufacture of water gas, did not mention either the 
quantity of oil or coke used. 

Mr. Wricnt said the quantity of oil used was 1 gallon per 1000 c.ft. ; 
and coke, about 38 lbs, per 1000 c.ft. for generation alone, or 50 lbs. 
for generation and boilers together. It would be understood that he 
was speaking entirely from memory; so that the figures were only 
approximate. 

Mr, H. R. Wimuorst (Bury St. Edmunds) said they could all agree 
with Mr. Wright’s opening remarks; but though the war and the 
horrors of it had been brought to an end, it had not brought to an end 
the troubles of the gas engineer. He should like to ask Mr. Wright 
whether he had yet found what should in his case be the standard 
gas? He had suggested a gas of 25 p.ct. carburetted water gas and 
75 p.ct. coal gas, giving about 480 B.Th.U. Would this be adopted 
at Ipswich as a standard gas, and as a satisfactory gas for the con- 
sumers? It was of considerably higher calorific value than the Board 
of Trade were recommending they should now send out. It would 
be interesting to know whether this was a satisfactory gas for all the 
purposes of the Ipswich consumers. Regarding the retort-furnaces, 
reference was made in the paper to a modified form of furnace which 
he (Mr. Wimburst) took to be the step-grate. It would be instructive 
to know how long this particular form of step-grate had been in use at 
Ipswich, as it was creating some amount of interest among gas men. 
In his own case, he had tried two step-grate furnaces in his retort- 
settings; and he found that they had very considerably eased their 
retort-house work. They used to have to clinker the furnaces 
every other day. They had bad the two step-grates in use for 
about two months; and no clinkering had since been done. The 
men liked them ; and this was everything in these days of bad coal and 
high ash percentages. Probably Mr. Wright would tell them a little 
more about his particular type of furnace. Would he also tell them 
the reason for the use of clean water in the Livesey washers? He was 
there departing from the usual gas-works practice of running weak 
liquor through the washer. It was something quite new to have clean 
water in the washers, Regarding the paragraph in the paper on dis- 
tribution, one could quite understand the difficulties that had been ex- 
perienced in Ipswich in dealing with the distributing problems. The 
peak load had now increased enormously ; but it was only for a short 
period. It was a tremendous load for mains, which were only laid for 
lighting. This made one think when working out a main-laying 
scheme ; and it was indeed very difficult to arrive at the correct size of 
pipes to put in, because the cooking load was such a big one; and 
there was a tremendous amount of gas going through the pipes. If 
one supplied this large volume at ordinary low pressure, it meant a 
large capital expenditure on mains; and yet for the remainder of the 
twenty-four hours, mains a quarter of the size would supply all the gas 
required. A few weeks ago he was going into a scheme for his own 
town for relaying the mains in a certain district ; and he was surprised 
at the large size of pipes he would have to put down to deliver the 
volume of gas for the short period of the peak load. He was led to 
the conclusion that a high-pressure feeder would be, in regard to 
capital outlay, the more economical way of tackling the matter. High- 
pressure feeders could be laid, and the compressors run only when the 
peak load was on; and, during the remainder of the day, the low- 
pressure mains would give all the gas required. It seemed to him a 
wrong policy to lay big mains for so short a period when high-pressure 
mains could be put in at a lower capital cost. 

Sir ArtHUR DuckHam (called upon by the President) said he was 
there as President of the Society of British Gas Industries, and not as 
a gas engineer. He was glad to have been present, and was very inte- 
rested in the paper, although he had not had an opportunity of study- 
ing it very carefully. He was glad to be there, because, as President 
of the Society of British Gas Industries, he was not supposed to be 
acontractor. But this year, although a contractor, the Society had 
honoured him by electing him their President. If he might be ex- 
cused for speaking just a minute from this point of view, he would say 
that he was very anxious that gas engineers and the Society of British 
Gas Industries should get closer together. Oneof thechief reasons for 
this was that he found, especially in retort-house practice, that more and 
more of the designing work was being thrown on the contractors to-day 
than ever before. This was athing he deplored, because first and fore- 
most he was a gas engineer ; and he should like to see a movement of 
contractors and gas engineers which would bring them closer together, 
so that all matters of mutual technical interest could be discussed 
between them. One of the papers to be given at the next meeting of the 
Institution of Gas Engineers would be by the Society of British Gas 








Industries. The subject would be carbonization ; and he hoped it would 
lead toa good discussion. Nowreferring to the present discussion, one 
point raised by Mr. Wimhurst was as to the step-grate. It was found 
that the step-grate was an improvement over the ordinary run of grate, 
both for clinkering and for fuel results. They had had experience of 
running on the step-grate six or seven months without any clinkering. 
He would be pleased to send a blue print of the step-grate his firm 
used to any gas engineer who was interested. One other point he 
might here add with regard toclinkering. They had an interesting 
experience at Nottingham where there was at one time a great deal of 
trouble. They were now working there with an ordinary bar grate ; 
and instead of having a wet pan for the clinker to drop into, they had a 
hopper. The clinker dropped down into the hopper, and discharged 
through a shoot at the bottom. The quantity of coal carbonized per 
day was 336 tons; and they had twelve producers. Two men per shift 
looked after the whole of the working of the producers. These men 
charged them, and did the whole of the clinkering. This was a better 
figure than at other works of which he knew, where ordinary bars 
and wet ash pans were used. In that case, the dropping of the clinker 
through the bottom of the pan seemed to have been of great assistance. 
With regard to the results of vertical retort working, as most of those 
present knew, it varied very considerably. They had Mr. Wright's case, 
where his labour was not better than with his horizontals. They had 
the other case at Nottingham, where they used Derbyshire coal, and 
were making between 170,000 and 180,000 c.ft. per man, which in- 
cluded everything from coal in wagons to coke into storage hoppers. 
Between these two points, they got a great variation of figures. At 
some works, they found extraordinarily high makes. Some returns 
he had had ran up to 22,000 c.ft. and over; and this throughout six 
months’ working. Other works did little better than with horizontals. 
In using vertical retorts, it was better for every engineer to investigate 
for himself the working of vertical retorts, rather than proceed on any 
published figures. Reverting to the question of heating. At Totten- 
ham outside producers were being used, and were installed for consum- 
ing breeze. He thought producers ought to be made for consuming 
breeze; but the producers put down at Tottenham had not, for a certain 
number of reasons, quite worked out to expectation. He considered 
the plant was not really big enough to heat the whole of the retorts 
by‘breeze ; and the labour required for the producers was considerably 
greater than the labour he had given for Nottingham. Working with 
outside producers and breeze, they must get clean producer gas which 
was essential for heating retort-settings. Unless they had plant that 
would ensure them getting a clean gas, he should not advise anyone to 
put in outside producers, Producer gas—a constant gas at contant pres- 
sure—made working easy, which was certainly right, and the breeze pro- 
ducer should bea success. The question of steaming was an interesting 
one; and there again he thought a great deal of common sense ought 
to be exercised by gas engineers before they made up their minds what 
they wishedtodo. The plant should be designed so that it could steam 
practically to the total destruction of the carbon inthe retort. Balance- 
sheet conditions might vary. One bye-product at one time might be more 
valuable than another. They might, according to market conditions, 
want to make more coke or tar or more ammonia ; and therefore the 
elasticity of the plant should be as great as possible. In regard to 
the heating, of course it was a very simple matter indeed to design 
settings in which they could get any heats desired. He had come 
away from a plant not for gas making, but for a special process. In 
this plant, with ordinary fire-brick material, they were carrying a tem- 
perature of nearly 1500° C., which was a somewhat high figure to 
work on a setting of their design. The setting could be burnt-down at 
any time they liked. Temperatures were purely a matter of design and 
regulation, and having behind plenty of power in the shape of a good 
producer and a good chimney. He had known Mr. Wright's works 
at Ipswich ; and they were extremely interesting ones. Having been 
erected under the gis of their friend Mr. Jolliffe, naturally this was 
what they would expect. Durham coal was being worked at Ipswich, 
which was not the easiest coal to operate with in vertical retorts. But 
there were a great many places carbonizing it in verticals. His (Sir 
Arthur's) opinion was that vertical retorts could be worked with Dur- 
ham coal. It was the coal used at Bergen; and they were putting in 
more vertical retorts there. What an engineer should try to avoid was 
putting in Durham coal one day, and (say) Derbyshire or other coal 
the next. If the engineer mixed the different varieties of coal, he was 
all right; but if the coal varied considerably from day to day, then 
things would not go right. ‘ , 

Mr. R. WarbDELL (Tottenham) said he should just like to mention, 
regarding the labour on the producers at Tottenham, that they had 
four men per shift—two at the top, and two at the bottom. 

Mr. W. B. Fargunar (Ilford) said with regard to laying mains for 
increasing the supplies of gas during the peak-load, he was faced with 
the same problem; the cooking period between the hours of eleven 
and two being very heavy. He was giving a pressure of 64 in. at the 
works, This gave more pressure in some parts; and yet it did not 
reach the extreme outlying district. Though he agreed it was not good 
policy to spend a lot of money on laying mains, they must see they 
were well maintained, because they could not go on increasing pres- 
sures indefinitely, They might be working 64 in. this year; next year 
they might have to put the pressure up another 4 in. ; aad the follow- 
ing year to perhaps 8 in. They thus must reach a point where they 
would have to go in for main extensions; and it was therefore good 
policy not to wait until the time came when they found themselves 
faced with an imperative heavy expenditure. In his opinion, it was 
better to do a little main work every half year, and then they would 
not feel it so badly. With regard to the handling of coke, he noticed 
Mr. Wright preferred conveyors to the telpher; and, of course, they 
beat hand labour. But if they could discharge the coke through 
the floor into hoppers, and then barrow it out on to a gantry, this 
meant very little cost, provided the coke was sold as it was made, It 
was when they had to store the coke that they felt the difference 
between having a hopper arrangement and telpherage. : 

The PresipENt (Mr. W. Townsend, of Colchester) said the discus- 
sion had been a good one ; but there were one or two points he would 
like to refer to. He noticed Mr. Wright alluded to the total make of 
gas per ton as 19,000-c.ft. This was a mixed gas containing a certain 
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percentage of water gas; and it was carburetted. It was hardly fair 
to talk of this as the total make of gas per ton, when a good deal of 
it was carburetted water gas. From what Mr. Wright said, 1 gallon 
of oil was used per tooo c.ft. of water gas; and this would raise the 
calorific value to about 400 B.Th.U. It was rather important they 
should keep this in mind. He knew Mr. Prentice was quite keen on 
the policy of carburetted water gas ; and it had its advantages. But 
in times of expensive oil, he thought it better to do without it. He 
himself sometimes used up to 40 and 45 p.ct. of blue water gas with- 
out any oil. During the recent railway strike, he got up to 65 p.ct. 
water gas, which was then carburetted with about 1 gallon of oil; 
and they were able to carry on fairly well with this. He might say 
for the information of the Coal Controller that he did not think his 
specification was one gas engineers would like to follow very long. 
Fifty per cent, of water gas was the limit, unless they were going to 
use carburetted water gas. If they were going to use 50 p.ct. of a 
lightly carburetted water gas, they would make the gas so heavy that 
it was going to give a good deal of trouble. He should like Mr. 
Wright to say, as he talked about a total make of 19,000 c.ft. of gas, 
how much coke he had left for sale, so that they could compare it with 
the results of vertical retort working—seeing that the mixture supplied 
was not only from verticals. As to the coal-handling question to which 
Mr. Wright referred, he (the President) had been lately interested in 
hearing about the pneumatic system of coal handling. Had Mr. 
Wright considered this at all? The system seemed to have consider- 
able possibilities. He was shown a photographiof an installation—not 
a very large one—where the coal was being taken out of a barge by 
having a sort of hose-pipe put down into it ;-the coal being carried 
ried across the road, and elevated about 60 ft. to coal-bunkers. It was 
on the principle of the vacuum cleaner. A vacuum was created in the 
pipes, and then the coal was carried wherever it was wanted. But he 
did not think it would do away with elevating and conveying. It 
might be useful in clearing a coal-store of broken coal. It could not 
deal with coal in large pieces; but for emptying a coal-store they could 
carry the hose-pipe about wherever they wanted it. With regard to 
coke handling, it was a most interesting problem; but no two works 
were quite alike in this respect. In his opinion, it was a great pity to 
form sorts of fashions in connection with any problem of gas-works or 
engineering generally. He had noticed in the past rather an epidemic 
of coke-conveyors ; then engineers flew off to telphers ; and their tel- 
phers were put in likely and unlikely places. Now there seemed to 
be an inclination to revert to conveyors. There were various other 
schemes which had the advantages and the disadvantages of both. 
But it was not easy to lay down a law about any of these things. He 
should like to know where at Ipswich the carburetted water gas was 
introduced. When making blue water gas, it was best to mix it 
with the hot gas in the foul main. Personally, he had been doubtful 
whether it was right, with water gas enriched by 1 gallon or 4 gallon 
of oil, to introduce it into the foul main or near the exhauster, see- 
ing that, after reaching this point, it passed through the condensers 
and the tar-extractor where there was a good deal of fractional 
resistance, and so it was likely the oil would be washed out again. 
Therefore if they used carburetted water gas, they wanted an alter- 
native method of mixing it with the coal gas. In the old days, it was 
quite easy to regulate the quality by working with a jet photometer. 
The men got quite accustomed to it ; they could regulate the coal-gas 
plant by it. But when they introduced water gas, probably in varying 
proportions, the jet photometer was no good. When he last went 
over the Ipswich works, he asked Mr. Prentice and Mr. Wright what 
their specification was ; but he believed they had no special arrangement 
for testing gas until it was in the gasholder. This was all very well if 
they had a plant in goodorder. But if they had to deal with a certain 
amount of old plant, where they might have retorts getting into a bad 
condition, with hydraulics perhaps out of level, and that kind of thing, 
they gained very much from the jet photometer, which would show at 
once if anything was wrong with the gas. The way he got over the diffi- 
culty was this. He mixed the water gas at the exhauster inlet; and 
took a sample of the coal gas before this point continuously by means 
of a water-jet pump that drew the gas outunder vacuum. He thus had 
a sample of the coal gas before any water gas was mixed with it. It 
was one of the things they had to watch, if going in for dilution with 
water gas—that the coal gas was really good. They were now in- 
structed to get down during the present coal shortage to gas of 425 
B.Th.U.; and he was making gas as low as he could in quality by 
adding water gas. He happened quite recently to go to a small 
works where they had no water gas, and good coal was being used ; 
but their gas was not quite so good as his. They had not a jet photo- 
meter there; or if they had, it was one that was no good. They did 
not know what they were making. With a gas like that, before putting 
in blue water gas, they would have to overhaul their coal-gas arrange- 
ments, and watch very closely the quality of the coal gas produced. 
They were obliged to Sir Arthur Duckham for the remarks he had 
made. They had heard a good deal from him of real value. They 
were also obliged to him for the offer to send a drawing of the step- 
grate to any one who desired acopy. Mr. Wimburst had told them 
of some of the advantages of the step-grate. It was a decided im- 
provement. Several speakers had referred to the question of the size 
of the distributing mains. He was in agreement with Mr. Wimhurst. 
It seemed to him (the President) the time had come when they would 
have to go in for boosting in order to take the peak of the load. This 
was not a novel thing; it was now quite a usual thing to encircle a 
district with mains in which the pressure was high, and let the gas go 
into the low-pressure system through a series of governors. If they 
started with a big pressure of gas at the works, which pressure tailed- 
off at the end of the district, they would have trouble. If, however, 
they put a booster in, and gave a pressure from the feeding mains to 
give a fillip to weak places, they were going to postpone the relaying 
of the trunk mains for a great many years. 

Mr. Wricut, replying to the discussion, said he was very much 
obliged to Sir Arthur Duckham for the kind way in which he had 
referred to the Ipswich works. Sir Arthur had been there many times; 
and he would expect, from his experience of him when there, that he 
would be a sportsman at a meeting of this sort, and let him (Mr. Wright) 
down as lightly as he could. With regard to furnaces, he mentioned 





they were going to try the step-grate in their verticals. When they did 
so, he should let Sir Arthur know, so that he would be able to run 
down, and see it in operation. Sir Arthur also referred to the make 
of gas per ton. This at their works depended entirely on the fact that 
they were using Durham coal; if they went back to nuts from the 
Yorkshire coalfields, they would not get the same make per ton. It 
was their own fault, in this respect—that their labour costs for stoking 
were alittle high. In regard to heats in vertical retorts, they were pos- 
sibly badly placed; the settings being one of the first installations in the 
country, they could hardly expect them to be at full present-day effi- 
ciency. They might be suffering from too low a chimney, or from the 
absence of something that might have given them better heats. Mr. 
Wimburst asked a question about calorific value. He (Mr. Wright) 
believed that 480 B.Th.U. gas was good enough for any ordinary 
purpose. But he should not go lower than 450 in any circumstances, 
When they went to a lower quality than that, they got into trouble— 
more especially regarding the amount of gas they had to put through 
the services, which were designed for 550 or 6co B,Th.U. gas. The 
reason they put clean water into the Livesey washer was that they had 
a modern washing plant by Kirkham, Hulett, and Chandler; but this 
had been out of action for some time. They could not yet get it into 
action again, owing to various difficulties ; and so they put clean water 
into the Livesey washer to carry them through—though, of course, it 
was opposed to the general rule. With regard to distribution, in 1913 
he designed a plant, under the instructions of Mr. Jolliffe, to boost-up 
the midday peak load. But they had gone in for a high-pressure light- 
ing system ; and they found that, if they went higher than 45-1oths at 
mid-day, they lit-up the lamps. They had to consider this in dealing with 
high pressures. Mr. Farquhar had referred toconveyors. Personally, 
he thought the best way of treating coke in retort-houses was to put it 
straight out into the yard if arrangements could be made for so doing. 
They might, for instance, have a short conveyor across the floor, and 
carry the coke out into the yard, as in the Drake patent system. Mr. 
Townsend referred to the question of 19,000 c.ft. per ton. The quan- 
tity included the water gas enriched by o's to 1 gallon of oil per 1000 c.ft. 
Many engineers were nowadays quoting figures of so many thousands 
of cubic feet, including water gas; and it might be a guide to those 
gentlemen who thought in that way. He mentioned that the saleable 
coke at Ipswich was about 94 cwt. per ton of coal carbonized—that 
was, after making water gas. The pneumatic system of coal handling 
he had heard of, but had never seen it in use; and naturally he could 
not say what it would do until it had been tried with mixed coal of all 
sorts of grades and sizes. The water gas was introduced into the foul 
main in either house at the hottest point. With regard to the jet 
photometer, they had one ; but using 4 or 1 gallon of oil per roooc.ft., 
it could not, while it was handy, be taken as reliable. It was, how- 
ever, a little help to the foreman. He heartily thanked the members 
for the consideration given to the paper. 

Sir ARTHUR DuckuHam said if he might intervene again for a minute, 
he should like to refer to the pneumatic system of conveying. He 
himself saw the system used 31 years ago by his father ; the apparatus 
being primarily designed for elevating grain. It was also perfectly 
satisfactory for coal so long as the coal was not larger than 14 in. cube, 
and without a large amount of dust in it. The cost of pumping air 
(say) for moving coal nuts would be greater than elevating. With 
grain it was entirely satisfactory, because of the bulk; but with nuts or 
large coal they would have trouble with it. The whole cost of the 
plant was in the air pumping. They had also to be very careful to 
segregate the dust, or it would go forward into the pump; and a lot of 
trouble would result. The pump used was a direct-acting one. 

Mr. SumNER remarked, as to the question of B.Th. U., that the present 
seemed an opportune time to get a low standard. There was a chance 
of a Bill going through Parliament which would give the industry more 
freedom. There were, however, some engineers who preferred high- 
grade gas; but if they could get a low standard fixed in the Bill, 
then gas engineers could work to what standard they liked. They had, 
he believed, an opportunity now of getting a standard of 425 or 400 
B.Th.U. ; and they would have to pay the penalty if they did not suc- 
ceed in doing so. He mentioned this matter at the Southern Associa- 
tion meeting recently. He was in favour of low-grade gas; and he 
was doing his utmost to urge the necessity of a low standard. 

The PrEsIDENT said the question was quite pertinent to the one they 
were discussing. But they need have no fear in regardtoit. The Fuel 
Research Board report had, he believed, been adopted by the Board 
of Trade; and the decision of the former Board (the members of which 
were eminent men) was in favour of allowing complete liberty to the 
industry to make and sell what gas each undertaking selected, provided 
the charge was based upon the B.Th.U. supplied. The Board sug- 
gested that grades of gas should be sold at any determined point be- 
tween 400 and 550 B.Th.U. Anyone who had expressed any opinion 
at the meeting as to any particular grade of gas was only speaking 
for his own undertaking, and had no idea of prejudicing anybody else. 
If one had a particular type of plant, and was able to make economi- 
cally a grade of gas which was suitable for his particular district, this 
did not mean that the same quality of gas would apply to another 
district. 


WATER-GAS AND COAL CONSERVATION. 


The paper that Mr. S. Moore (Scunthorpe) prepared on the 
above subject for the meeting of the Eastern Counties Gas Man- 
agers’ Association, which had to be deferred on account of the 
railway strike, was read (at the request of the author by the Hon. 
Secretary, Mr. F. M. Paternoster) at the meeting held last Wed- 
nesday. We published the paper on Oct. 7; so that now we have 
only to report the discussion to which it gave rise. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. Moore said he should just like to mention that the paper was 
written away-back in May before there was any big coal or railway 
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strike, and before the price of coal increased by 6s. per ton. Notwith- 
standing these things, and although they at Scunthorpe had followed 
the fashion, and had asked permission to increase the standard price, 
they had not yet found it necessary to increase the price. They were 
still at 4s. per 1000 c.ft. The reason they had applied for an in- 
crease of the standard price was simply this: Scunthorpe was a place 
of mushroom growth ; but, with its output of iron ore and steel, it 
was growing very rapidly. They were bound to face—in fact, they 
were facing it now—the provision of a complete new gas-works; and 
the capital cost of this, and miles of new mains for the new outer dis- 
trict, was bound to increase the price of the gas. Some of the mem- 
bers had probably seen that Scunthorpe had secured the right to 
increase the price of gas up to 6s. if necessary. It would be under- 
stood that the reason was not through any fault of the water gas or 
disappointment regarding financial resulis. Just the reverse. They 
expected with the 6s. increase in coal, it would be absolutely necessary 
to increase the charge for gas. But they were keeping careful monthly 
records of every little item under several headings; and they were 
still round about 3s. 94. per 1000 c.ft. total cost including capital, dis- 
tribution charges, and everything else. In September, they made a 
little more than 22,000 c.ft. per ton of coal carbonized, and 74 cwt. 
of coke for sale. The quality of the gas was 450 B.Tb.U., which was 
a very good quality gas. It would be well to secure a low standard. 
There were great possibilities along the low-grade gas line. 

The PresipEnT (Mr. W. Townsend, of Colchester) said they were 
much obliged to Mr. Moore for his paper which he considered a valu- 
able one. The subject of the utilization of water gas had very great 
interest for the Eastern Counties Association ; but it was not generally 
known what aremarkable development had occurred in the last year 
or two in this direction. They read a tremendous lot as to what 
vertical retorts were doing. But the majority of works were fixed-up 
with horizontal retorts; and they had all begun looking round to see 
what they could do to eke-out their coal supplies. With one accord 
they seemed to be adopting water gas. They were favoured by the 
presence of Mr. Goodrich, of the Coal Mines Control Department ; 
and he had some figures that he would like to give in connection with 
this discussion. 

Mr. W. F. Goopricu (Coal Controllers’ Department) said that he 
had in mind, when invited to attend the meeting, that it might be of 
interest in connection with Mr. Moore's excellent paper to give some 
actual facts and figures as to the production of water gas during the 
last twelve months. When he spoke of water gas, he was speaking in 
the broadest possible terms, and included both carburetted and blue 
water gas, as well as the work done in steaming in vertical and hori- 
zontal retorts. During the past twelve months, the actual saving in 
coal as the result of water-gas production was slightly more than 
3} million tons—that was, taking in the whole of the United Kingdom. 
This comprised an average number of works in operation of 260. The 
actual number of works in operation for the month of September was 
270. The average percentage of water gas made in the 260 works for 
the twelve months worked out to 20°29. About a hundred works at 
the present time were using vertical retorts; and he believed there 
were something like 25 new installations in hand. Some were exten- 
sions of existing works; some were entirely new. Sir Arthur Duckham 
in the previous discussion [see ‘‘ War Time Problems”] referred to the 
fact that in connection with some of the vertical installations, the actual 
make per ton of coal carbonized was but a little better than in hori- 
zontal practice. Unfortunately, this was confirmed by records they 
had ; and when one realized what was being done in connection with a 
few—a comparatively few—works at the present time, one must realize 
very clearly there was a tremendous future before the vertical retort ; 
and when vertical retorts were steamed regularly, as it was possible 
to steam them under the best conditions, they would see enormous 
developments in this direction. As to carburetted and blue water gas 
plants, at the present time they were installed in about 205 works ; and 
he thought there were something like fifty plants on order at the pre- 
sent time. With regard to the steaming of horizontal retorts, various 
processes—principally he thought the “‘ Devon ”—had been adopted in 
about 160 works; and curiously enough the position, according to all 
the records from these works was very much worse than the records 
for vertical retorts. He did not know why this was—whether there 
had not been sufficient experience gained up to the present, or whether 
some of the gas engineers were treading rather gingerly, or whether 
they were afraid of the process, or did not quite realize its possibilities. 
The fact remained that what had actually been done at the present 
time was little compared with what was likely to be done, having in 
mind some of the figures that had been published, and about which 
there was no doubt whatever, in connection with certain of the works 
of the Devon Gas Association. True, they were only small works. 
But they had records for a considerable period now—for six or twelve 
months; and they were clearly able to show an immense advantage 
as the result of using a comparatively simple and inexpensive process. 
As he had said, the saving of coal had in the twelve months been 
rather more than 3} million tons; and the gas industry had every 
reason to congratulate itself upon having done a great deal towards 
the conservation of caal, and having shown the possibilities of splendid 
work in this direction. Having in mind all that had been accom- 
plished under very difficult, and under very disappointing and some- 
times very aggravating, conditions, it did at any rate point to this— 
that, under happier conditions, which they might all hope would not 
now be far off, it would be possible, with the legislation to which 
reference had been made, to considerably improve upon the results 


-obtained at the present time. As the President knew, he was not a 


gas engineer; but for a good many years he had had electrical in- 
terests, and had been Chairman of an Electricity Committee for four- 
teen years. He frankly admitted, from his experience as an engineer, 
that the great hope of this country in coal conservation was wrapped 
up entirely in the gas industry. 

Mr. E. F. Keasve (Southtown, Yarmouth) sent the following written 
communication which was read by the Hon. Secretary, Mr. F. M. 
Paternoster : ‘I should like to thank Mr. Moore for his very valu- 
able paper, especially coming as it does at a period in our history when 
all possible light on the subject is needed. The‘ K. & A.’ gas-plant 
erected at these works continues to give good results, and its use has 





proved a great blessing, especially in the strike period. Without oil 
we have sent out a mixture frequently containing 44 p.ct. of blue gas. 
As an industry, we all by now are aware of known methods of pro- 
ducing gases of lower calorific value for diluting straight coal gas. For 
many months past I have been carefully looking at the other side of 
the question—viz., how the mixture can be successfully distributed, 
measured, consumed, and the products got rid of in apparatus where 
a flue pipe enters into its make-up. Unfortunately, most gas under- 
takings are not blessed with a large surplus areain their mains. Again, 
in many towns internal pipes and meters are on the small side. Most 
gas undertakings have a large number of appliances, either on hire or 
for which they accept responsibility respecting upkeep, which have no 
gas or air adjuster attached. The makers of cookers, grillers, &c., 
have no doubt in the past kept the outlets for products of combustion 
on the near side in order to increase the heating eSiciency. It must 
be clear to us all that, if we are going to get the same duty in the 
same space of time, all the points named will have to receive our at- 
tention; and I am of the opinion that if we switched-off the way in 
which our gas was to be made, and gave more attention to how it was 
to be got to the point of combustion and its products properly dis- 
charged, we should be working on more profitable lines, I have been 
at the various makers for months past to get them to move in the 
question of providing acheap and easily fixed adjustment for cookers, 
grillers, and rings. I am, however, astonished at the lack of interest 
most of them take. It will be many a long day before some under- 
takings could hope to relay their mains; but I feel that a great step 
forward would be made if manufacturers of appliances named would 
make it possible for us to get the best duty possible out of existing 
apparatus. We are told that new appliances have these refinements ; 
but surely the matter which concerns us all is how can we get existing 
ones on the best lines possible. Since reading my paper on blue water 
gas I have had to tackle some of the points named, and have been 
more than repaid. These remarks are only commonplace ; but if they 
in any way cause the makers of appliances to ‘ get a move on,’ and 
that quickly, they will have served a good purpose; for I find that 
these problems are being faced by many gas engineers whom I have 
recently had the opportunity to meet.” 

Mr. F. M. PATERNOSTER (Felixstowe) said he had been a blue water- 
gas maker as long as anybody in the room ; having started in 1909. The 
plant was, after a few years, converted to carburetted water gas; but 
now they had had to convert to blue water gas again. During the war 
and the recent Yorkshire coal and railway strikes, he did not know how 
they would have got through without the plant. One or two points 
were very important in the mixing of blue water gas and coal gas. 
One was that, when making water gas, it should be very carefully 
tested for its CO, content. If 5p.ct. were exceeded, a proper mixture 
would not be obtained ; and the coal gas would be spoilt. The CO, 
must be kept down to moderate limits. There was also a place where 
the water gas should be mixed with blue water gas. The best place 
was in the foul main, but not until it had been previously preheated to 
a higher temperature than the coal gas. On the other hand, he found 
it rather a disadvantage to put carburetted water gas in the foul main. 
The President in the last discussion mentioned that, if carburetied 
water gas was introduced into the foul main, some of the oil was lost. 
He (Mr. Paternoster) had found this wasso; and so hedid not put the 
carburetted water gas in until after the condenser. They were now 
told by the Coal Mines Department to use their water-gas plants to 
the fullest possibleextent. Mr. Goodrich had the returns every week ; 
but he (Mr. Paternoster) thought these must vary week by week ac- 
cording to thecoal-gas plant at work. At one time, they had a certain 
number of coal-gas retorts at work; and they could add a certain 
amount of water gas to the coal gas. But if they wanted to let-down 
one of the settings, the water-gas plant might not be of sufficient capa- 
city to compensate for it. Therefore they had then to keep more coal- 
gas retorts going than they liked. The President mentioned that the 
jet photometer was not a reliable instrument for the mixed gas. It was 
not; but it was a guide. The height of the flame varied according to 
the percentage of water gas in the mixture. If they fixed the percen- 
tage of the water gas, and then the height of the flame for this per- 
centage, they had a very good check. In addition, he found that the 
best guide one could have was a recording calorimeter for the mixed 
gas. But the recording calorimeter must not be relied upon alone, 
unless frequently tested against a standard calorimeter. 

Mr. A. W. SuMNER (Grays) remarked that Mr. Moore said he put in 
61 p.ct. of blue water gas. Such percentages were not always true, so 
far as he could follow them. If he put in 61 p.ct. of blue water gas, 
he bad only 39 p.ct. of coal gas. He did not think this was quite true, 
or what Mr. Moore meant. Suppose he made 100,000 c.ft. of gas, was 
61,000 c.ft. of this water gas? 

Mr. Moore said the 61 p.ct. was onthetotal. Out of every rooc.ft. 
of gas, 61 c ft. was blue water gas. He should, however, like to draw 
attention to the second note under the table in his paper. It said: 
“The water gas was not. separately measured by meter; but careful 
estimates of the gas produced were made at least twice daily, based on 
the contents and capacity of the relief holder.’’ The table dealt with 
the month of December ; and last December only 314 tons of coal were 
received, while on the basis of the previous December they would 
have required 760 tons. They had no other possible way of meeting 
requirements. 

Mr. SuMNER thought it was about time gas men had some means of 
stating what they reaily meant, when they published data as to work- 
ing, so that there should be no doubt about the figures. It seemed to 
him that, as so many of them were adding blue water gas to the coal 
gas, they should take the total gas made per ton, but should state the 
coke used for the making of the water gas, and the coke forsale. In 
this paper and the previous one, it was seen that a low quantity of coke 
was used in the making of the water gas. He did not know howit was 
done in these days The figures compared very favourably with those 
given by Messrs. Humphreys and Glasgow, who, when they put ina 
price for a plant, and said what it would do, added the words ‘‘ from 
good quality coke.’’ He (Mr. Sumner) did not get a good quality coke 
now with the coal he was receiving; and he could not, in making 
water gas, keep down to the low figures that he did before. Mr. 
Paternoster mentioned, with regard to keeping a test on the gas, that 
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the best method with mixed gas was a recording calorimeter. They 
knew with a jet photometer it depended upon the density ; but if they 
had a recording calorimeter, and checked it each day (as they did at 
Grays), they could not go very far wrong. It showed at any moment 
of the day what the B.Th.U. were. He found that the whole secret 
of the supply of mixed gas was to keep it constant. It did not matter 
what the B.Th.U. were, providing they sent out the same quality with 
the same pressure day by day. He really thought with their friend at 
Gorleston, that it was time the makers of gas apparatus used in the 
district conferred more with gas engineers, who had to sell the appa- 
ratus or hire it out. The makers did not appear to have yet realized 
the position of gas companies during the last few years. If they did 
realize it, he was quite sure they would pay much greater attention to 
the proper regulation of fires and soon. He had recently occasion to 
regulate a fire. He thought he knew something about it. It took 
him one-and-a-half hours to pull the thing to pieces and regulate it— 
not because he did not know what to do, but because he could not get 
to the burner or the regulator. Their fitters were not so personally 
interested as they were ; and they could not be surprised that the cost 
of their work should be so great when they came to try to do the 
work themselves. The makers should produce apparatus that was 
easily regulatable. They should take’a deeper interest in this matter, 
and help the industry along in the right direction. It would bea great 
saving: to gas companies, and much more satisfactory. If the regu- 
lators were easily accessible, many of their consumers could do the 
adjusting themselves, and so save a lot of trouble all round. 

Mr. PATERNOSTER asked if Mr. Moore could give the make of coal 
gas per ton before water gas was added toit If they kept on adding 
water gas, they had to reduce the make of coal gas to keep the quality 
right ; and there was a limit beyond which it was not safe to go. He 
noticed that Mr, Moore gave the quantity of coke he had available for 
sale. He presumed that was after making water gas. 

Mr. Moore: The paper says so distinctly. 

Mr. PATERNOSTER said they were ordered now to send out gas not 
exceeding 425 B.Th.U. With blue water gas, they could get down to 
that. But people were trying to do it with coal gas alone; and it 
necessarily contained a high percentage of inerts. Personally he was 
of opinion that 425 B.Th.U. was a little bit too low. He could get a 
satisfactory gas of 450 to 470 B.Th.U., by making 12,000 to 12,500 c.ft. 
from nnscreened Durham coal, and 25 p.ct. of blue water gas. That 
was a gas that suited everybody to-day. There were no complaints; 
and it was a gas they ought to sell at a fairly reasonable price when 
things became normal. 

Mr. R. G. SHapsott (Grantham) said that over sixteen years ago, 
he was sending out a mixture of coal and producer gas. When he en- 
deavoured to reduce the calorific value of his gas by overpulling alittle, 
however carefully he did it, he damaged the gas. He was doing this 
out of all proportion to any advantage he obtained in regard to volume. 
Looking at Mr. Moore’s paper, he showed in the table under the cross 
heading ‘“‘ General Advantages,” that he was, when making straight 
coal gas, selling per ton of coal 9541 c.ft. of 448 B.Th.U. gas. When 
he took greater care of the production of his coal gas, and ceased over- 
pulling, and made the best quality coal gas that he could, and then 
mixed it with a large proportion of water gas, he sold almost double 
the quantity—18,299 c.ft. of 450 B.Th.U. gas. He (Mr. Shadbolt) 
came to the same conclusion sixteen years ago. He made a good coal 
gas, and then brought it down to his working requirements by the 
addition of producer gas. The question of inerts was a bogey; and 
great credit was due to Mr. George Helps in this one particular, that 
he had satisfied himself, and satisfied others, himself (Mr. Shadbolt) 
among the number, that it was not simply the introduction of inert 
gases into the coal gas that conduced to damage, but introducing them 
into the retorts—overpulling them into the retorts—at a high tempera- 
ture, and bringing them into physical contact with the nascent gases. 
Introducing inerts in this shape and manner was doing the maximum 
amount of damage, even if they produced the best possible coal gas. 
He set to work to find out what he could do. In the first place, he 
made his working standard 550 B.Th.U. gross; then he dropped to 
500 B.Th.U.; and recently he had been working to 450 B.Th.U. Now 
he was working down to 425 B.Th.U., and even below. A man could 
not possibly reduce his gas to that extent, and adjust his apparatus to 
meet the change, all at once. Hisexperience poin‘ed to this, that they 
could come down by 50 B.Th.U. atatime. If the apparatus was set 
for 600 B.Th.U., and they brought their gas down to 550, and then 
later to 500 B.Th.U., they would find very little damage had been 
done, judging by the complaints that came in. Then they could go 
down another 50 B.Th.U. He knew as an absolute fact of cases where 
400 B.Th.U. gas was supplied, from the steaming of verticals. It 
was blue water gas and coal gas; and it was giving every satisfaction, 
and meeting every requirement. But if a 600-B.Th.U. man was asked 
to do this at the present moment, it would mean disaster. There was 
the crux of the paper they were now discussing. Mr. Moore was in 
desperate straits; and he put in 69 p.ct. of blue water gas. It helped 
him to save the situation ; and incidentally his plan had been a most 
economical method of doing it. The results, the figures, and the work- 
ing were absolutely correct. He (Mr. Shadbolt) thought there was 
nothing there Mr. Moore could not substantiate, until he began to 
speculate as to what air would do. He was glad to hear the remarks 
of Mr. Goodrich, and his acknowledgement of what the gas industry 
kad done. They had, according to him, given the same service to the 
consumers, and yet had reduced the consumption of coal. He hoped 
the industry would receive the credit for this which he thought it fully 
deserved. 


Mr. H. J. RanDA.t (Blackwater) asked what enrichment Mr. Moore 
has used. ; 

Mr. W. B. Farguuar (Ilford) said they had, ten or fourteen years 
ago, a Dellwik plant. The gas was made, put into a relief holder, and 
measured into a foul main. There was alwaysa doubt in their minds 
as to whether they got an advantage from putting it into the foul main. 
It was a difficult thing to prove whether or not it picked up anything. 
In sending out a mixed gas, they then used to pass the gas through a 
benzol carburettor in the evening when the lighting load came on. 
There was not so much cooking then; and they had a candle-power 
standard. The Dellwik plant then got rather bad; and instead of re- 





newing it, they decided to go in for a carburetted water-gas plant of 
the Humphreys and Glasgow type. During the time they had the 
blue water-gas plant, they had tremendous trouble with naphthalene 
on the works—particularly at the outlet of the big holder. Since 
using carburetted water gas, the naphthalene had been kept down. 
The drawback was that they had to use the same storage holder as the 
outlet holder; and the gas that went out was very patchy. But if the 
gas got a little bit poor, it did not take long to pull it upagain. They 
had been reducing the calorific value of the gas—reducing it by stages ; 
and he had issued on the district some thousands of steel clips from a 
firm in London. The fitters took them out in their pockets, and 
wherever they found (say) acooker that required regulating, they put 
aclip on the burner. They had regulated their district so well now 
that, if they supplied higher quality gas than they were accustomed 
to send out, they had complaints of bad gas. The testing of blue 
water gas was an impo?rtant point; and he used to keep his gas to 
4 p.ct. of CO. 

The PRESIDENT said he presumed that the analysis of the gas 
given in the paper was an analysis of the mixed gas containing 61 p.ct. 
of water gas. If this were thecase, he could not understand it. There 
was no mention of unsaturated hydrocarbons. Although the mixture 
contained a high percentage of water gas, they would expect to find in 
it a small percentage of unsaturated hydrocarbons. The percentage 
of CO was given as 20°4. He had calculated this; and it worked out 
on the basis of 42 p.ct. in the water gas and 7% p.ct. in the ordinary 
coal gas. On these figures, there should be 29 p.ct. of CO in the 
mixture. Just after working this out, he came across the report 
of the British Association Fuel Economy Committee. Thisreport was 
the most comical thing they had seen for a long time. The report of 
the Fuel Research Board wascriticized by the Committee. They said 
the amount of CO should not exceed 20 p.ct. under any circum- 
stances. They said that 40 p.ct. coal gas and 60 p.ct. blue water gas 
would have 27 to 30 p.ct. CO init. They condemned this absolutely. 
Shortly after this condemnation, under the stress of circumstances, the 
Government, through the Coal Mines Department, ordered the reduc- 
tion of the calorific power of gas to 425 B.Th.U. The way this was 
being done was to break all the precepts of the Fuel Economy Com- 
mittee of the British Association. If this Committee were right, many 
people ought before this to have died of CO poisoning. A concerted 
move ought to be made in opposition to the report. It would be 
most uncomfortable for the gas industry if they were to have a restric- 
tion of the CO; and if they were obliged not to drop the methane 
below 20 p.ct. The amount of testing required would be never- 
ending, The fact that so many English towns had been supplying 
gas containing 29 p.ct. of CO, and no one had really known it, was 
a significant commentary on the report. Having criticized some of 
the figures as to costs given in the paper, the President said the 
feature about the plant that Mr. Moore used, they had not heard much 
about—that was, as to its capacity for enrichment. If anyone asked 
him (Mr. Townsend) about water-gas plant, he always advised them to 
make provision for carburetting. This gave much more power for 
emergencies like that they had just passed through. The plant Mr. 
Moore had was originally designed for using tar. He (the President) 
took it he used tar for enrichment purposes. But if he used oil, did 
he get the same efficiency as with a carburetted water-gas plant? It 
seemed to him (the President) they could not possibly get the same 
efficiency by simply putting oil on the fuel bed. He thanked Mr. 
Goodrich for having given credit wherecredit wasdue. When he saw 
people in the gas industry advocating straight coal gas, he thought 
an argument like that which Mr. Goodrich had supplied completely 
upset their case. If they had stuck to sending out gas of 550 B.Th.U., 
it would have been utterly impossible to carry on the gas industry 
of the country. 

Mr. F. A. West (Newark) said they were having a plant installed at 
their works at the present moment in which it was proposed to use 
coal instead of coke, and to completely gasify it. It would, however, 
be largely a matter of experiment as to whether or not it would be a 
success. There had been some remarks made about admitting blue 
water gas into the foul main. It had occurred to him several times 
that it might be an advantage to put the blue water gas straight into 
the retorts instead of steaming them. If any member had carried out 
experiments on these lines, he would be glad to have some informa- 
tion. As for Mr. Moore’s plant, he could bear out what he said. 
When he (Mr. West) visited Scunthorpe, the gas that was being sent 
out was satisfactory for all purposes. 

Mr. SHapBOLT said that Mr. Donaldson, of Tonbridge, passed his 
water gas through full charges. They were twelve-hour ones; and he 
passed the water gas through the retorts the first four hours. He used 
through retorts and heavy seals, so that the gas ran through the whole 
length of the retorts. 

Mr. Moore, in reply, expressed gratification with the discussion. 
Regarding the regulation of gas apparatus, he, too, thought the makers 
of gas-using appliances were not up to the times. He wrote to a firm 
recently asking for a cooker with air adjustment which could be com- 
pletely shut off, and mentioned particularly that it was for 400 B.Th.U. 
gas, or thereabouts. They wrote back saying they had nothing of 
this nature ; but they could make it specially for himif he desired. It 
was a firm with chemical laboratories; and they apparently did not 
know that 425 gas was on the market to-day. It was time there was a 
waking-up. He accentuated Mr. Paternoster’s point as to not exceed- 
ing 5 p.ct of CO.; and he would prefer not to exceed 4 p.ct. It was 
easy to talk about recording calorimeters; but they were not a bit 
of use to the man in the retort-house, though they were all right for 
office use. One or two simple things in the retort-house were useful. 
With an ordinary flat-flame burner, using a certain proportion of blue 
water gas in the mixed gas, they could see a blue ribbon in the flame. 
When this ribbon got a certain width, the man in the retort-house 
knew there was enough water gas to keep right. Another way was an 
upright incandescent burner, so that, if there was too much air on, it 
would start to whistle. He found these things better than a jet photo- 
meter. As to the figures given in his paper as tocoal gas in December, 
1917, they were hardly fair to the coal gas, aseverything was then in a 
bad way, and they were not getting good results. Last December they got 
a greater quantity of coal gas per ton (p/us about 49 to 59 p.ct. of water 
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gas) than they did in December, 1917, when they had nothing but coal 
gas. This really depended more upon the coal-gas plant than anything 
else. Coal gas was made up to 11,500 c.ft. per ton of coal; and the 
September water gas was 60,920c.ft. per ton of coke. The gas measure- 
ment was correct ; though separately the figures were approximate. He 
remembered some years ago getting elsewhere 70,000 c.ft. per ton of 
coke from a Humphreys and Glasgow plant. Of course, if they car- 
buretted, they obtained a certain proportion more on account of the 
make from the oil. As to the coke, the amount mentioned was the 
coke available for sale after making water gas, and using what was 
required for the usual processes on the works. He joined with Mr. 
Shadbolt in thinking that Mr. Helps had not got all the credit he 
deserved for the stand he had made for low-grade gas. The reference 
in the paper to aerated gas did not necessarily apply to Mr. Helps. It 
was “pulled-in” gas he referred to. He did not'suggest anything 
against Mr. Helps at all. Anything like Mr. Helps proposed deserved 
the fullest consideration from the gas profession. He did not use en- 
richment ; it was blue water gas pure and simple to which he referred. 
There was no enrichment other than auto-enrichment by the gas being 
put into the foul main hot, and attracting tarry vapours {that would 
otherwise be deposited with the tar. Previously, they had overdrawn 
their gas for years, The works were not then big enough, and were 
not’ sojnow. “They could dispose of twice the gas they sent out now. 
The people of Scunthorpe did not know much about high quality gas; 
it was not their experience. In{the circumstances, in their particular 
case, it was an easy thing to supply what the people considered to be a 
better gas. Their gas-works were situated on a hill (he hoped the en- 
gineer was not present who designed them) ; and since they commenced 
supplying water gas, they could not put on any more pressure than 
before from the storage holder. Yet there was a far better pressure 
in the low part of the town, owing to the higher specific gravity of the 
water ‘gas. He threw this’out as a suggestion. The analysis given 
in his paper was supplied by the steel works; the gas being tested by 
their chemists every week. He was satisfied that the 20°4 of carbon 
monoxide was correct. He was quite satisfied that in the Tully pro- 
cess there was less carbon monoxide and more methane produced than 
in any other system of making water gas. The analysis was just as 
it was given to him, The C,H, was not estimated. All that the steel- 
works cared about was the usefulness of the gas for heating purposes; 
and he had had from them congratulatory messages upon the good 
heating quality of the gas he was now giving. 

The PresipENnT: Possibly the C,H» is included in the nitrogen. If 
so, then the nitrogen would actually be‘less. 

‘Mr. Moore said he proposed shortly to put down a larger plant, 
with condensers and a Livesey washer, and then they would start 
tar carburation again. He could not say at the moment.what was the 
capacity of the plant for enrichment. Messrs. Bale & Hardy assured 
him they could get as good results from the plant with oil as any other 
plant could do. He did not quite see how they could; but they were 
quite prepared to guarantee it. = They could get roughly 300 B.Th.U. 
from Tully blue gas, and 400 B.Th.U. using 1 gallon of oil. When 
they had larger plant, he might experiment more fully, and so find 
answers to some of the questions that had been asked. Speaking of the 
difficulties he had had with the plant, he said at first one was the 
clinkering ; ‘but eventually he {found that, by simple“steaming, the 
clinker could be raked-out. Another trouble at one time were the little 
explosions: but this trouble, too, had been overcome. © 
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COKE-OVEN MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


ADDRESS BY MR. JAMES W. LEE. 


At a General Meeting of the Coke-Oven Managers’ Association, 
at Sheffield last Saturday, the following address was delivered by 
the President, Mr. J. W. Lee, of the Hasland Coking Company. 
The meeting was followed by the annual dinner, at which a 


number of speeches were made. An opportunity will later be 
taken to notice these. 


The honour of occupying this” position carries with it the 
delivery of a Presidential Address. It is not my intention, how- 
ever, to-day to detain you with any lengthy address, Our day’s 
programme is very full; and I am confident that I can best serve 
you by addressing each section upon practical and technical 
matters during my year of office, and making my remarks to-day 
very brief. Our Association was born in the throb of a world 
war. The industry which its members have the honour to manage 
was called upon to meet the extraordinary demands of such a 
time, and supply the allied nations with some of the most im- 
portant munitions of war. The full story of how every demand 
was met, and more than met, has yet to be told. It is hoped that 
the information in the possession of the Government Depart- 
ments concerned will soon be published, when the story can at 
least be told in part. 

Now the war is over, its claims upon our industry are at an end. 
The pre-war conditions have gone for ever; and we have now to 
face the conditions of peace with its new problems and seemingly 
greater difficulties. It must be our constant endeavour to fit our- 
selves to meet the new times—readjust our views it may be, and 
key-up every part of our works to satisfy the great national 
demand for economy and efficiency. The same patriotic motives 
which kept us at our posts early and late through the days of the 
war should prompt us in our great national service in these new 
days. The twin industries concerned in the carbonization of coal 
and the recovery of bye-products were acclaimed by the leaders 
of the State as great national assets in the war time. No less a 
position should we occupy in the times of readjustment and re- 
construction. 


The scientific and economical use of coal—our great national 








asset—is still in a large measure in our hands, and must so re- 
main. We must prove ourselves worthy of the great national 
service committed to our charge. Every opportunity for gaining 
fresh knowledge, widening experience, and broadening outlook 
must be seized. For this our Association was formed; and only 
as it provides such opportunity, and its members take full ad- 
vantage of such provision, can it continue to justify its existence. 
Each successive President has urged the need of the broadest 
possible training—both theoretical and practical—in the principles 
which underlie our work. The days of the old-fashioned “ prac- 
tical” manager are numbered. But it will be a calamity if the 
new generation of management has merely an academic training 
—boasting only of University degrees, and never having been in 
contact with the “rough and tumble” of works practice. 

Of necessity, the programmes provided by the sections have 
given much consideration in the war period to problems connected 
with the recovery of benzol. The subject is still far from ex- 
hausted; but it is good to note the inclusion of other subjects 
from the huge range still awaiting solution. The best labour- 
saving machine is still to devise ; a coke-oven brick, to best stand 
the heavy wear and extreme conditions of coking practice, has 
still to be made; the complex changes taking place in the oven 
have still to be determined ; our recovery methods, excellent in 
many ways, are far from perfect, and often inefficient; the re- 
covery plant cumbersome, expensive in labour, and steam; direct 
recovery processes still need perfecting. All these, and more, 
should claim our attention. The fine art of the management of 
men should be included in our programme. Labour problems 
should be studied; for it may become necessary to reorganize the 
working conditions to meet the demands of the time. The Hours 
of Employment (No. 2) Bill now before Parliament, if it becomes 
an Act in its present form, will compel such reorganization. 

This is a very brief summary of the subjects which should 
claim our attention, and the problems needing our contribution 
towards their solution. The report of the Fuel Research Board, 
«vith its far-reaching proposals, the increasing use of coke-oven 
gas for public lighting and heating, and its proved value for all 
such purposes, makes a new and growing demand on our industry. 
We must join with our twin sister (the gas industry) to supply a 
gas to meet the requirements of consumers, especially the large 
ones—low in diluents and of constant composition and calorific 
value. Such a gas supplied in large volume, at a good and 
regular pressure, would satisfy a great national need. It would 
assist in making “a land fit for heroes to live in;” solving the 
smoke question—the curse of manufacturing centres ; turning the 
drudgery of the house-wife into a joyous service, and adding to 
the commonweal. 

Great and important changes have occurred in bye-product 
coking since the erection of the first plant in this country in 1869; 
but a prophetic look into the future suggests even greater changes 
still. The nation, taking stock of her coal resources, is awaking 
to the enormous preventible losses there still is in its use; and is 
demanding, and will more strongly demand, that the strictest 
economy should be observed in its utilization and conservation. 
Dare I say that I see in the future a combined Association of the 
Managers, Engineers, and Chemists of Coal Carbonization Plants, 
concerned with every phase of this important subject? Till then 
our Association must play its important part, in which each indi- 
vidual member must share. Freed from all Government control, 
with its waste, ignorance, and lack of foresight, and from the 
irritation and limitation arising from the strike mania, may the 
year upon which we enter to-day be full for every one of us of 
duties well performed, bringing in their train great prosperity to 
our industry and much personal success. 


MIDLAND SECTION. 


The ballot for officers of the Midland Section of the Coke-Oven 
Managers’ Association, which has been taken by post instead of 
at a meeting, has resulted in the election of Mr. J. A. Davy (Crig- 
glestone) as Chairman; Mr. G. H. Lant (Wath Main), Hon. 
Secretary (re-elected); and the following Committee: Messrs. 
J. W. Lee (Hasland), J. T. Price (Redbourne Hill), B. W. Haigh 
(Barnsley Main), G. A. Hebden (Parkgate), T. B. Smith (Stocks- 
bridge), J. Marshall, J. Sylvester (Rockingham), and C. P. Finn 
(Hemsworth). Messrs. Davy, Lant, Lee, Price, Haigh, and 
Hebden are the representatives of the section on the General 
Council of the Association. It was intended to take the ballot at 
a meeting to be held on the 11th inst.; but this arrangement was 
abandoned, as it was found impossible, owing to postal delays 
consequent on the recent railway strike, to prepare the ballot in time. 
The railway strike was responsible for another unfortunate can- 
cellation of arrangements—an attractive programme for Sept. 27, 
when the Bryan Donkin Company’s works at Chesterfield, and 
the bye-product plant of the Hasland Coking Company, under the 
direction of Mr. J. W. Lee, were to have been visited. 
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The Fuel Research Board and Gas Standards.—We are asked 
by Sir George Beilby, on behalf of the Fuel Research Board, to 
correct an error in the decription of the calorimeter mentioned 
in the note on “Gas Standards” last week [p.118]. Theinstru- 
ment in question is an entirely new and unfamiliar type, called 
the Simmance Total-Heat Recording Calorimeter, which, as its 
name implies, is distinguished from its prototype, the Simmance- 
Abady Calorimeter, by its ability to record. 
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LONDON AND SOUTHERN JUNIOR GAS 
ASSOCIATION. 


Opening Meeting of the Session. 
The attendance of members was gratifyingly large at the open- 
ing meeting for this session of the London and Southern District 


Junior Gas Association, which took place on Friday evening, at 
the Westminster Technical Institute, Vincent Square, S.W. The 
list of recently elected members read out by the Hon. Secretary 
(Mr. George Winslow) was very lengthy; and this, together with 
the interest evinced in the proceedings, and the excellent pro- 
gramme which has been arranged, augurs well for the success 
of the session which has now started. During the early part of 
the meeting, the chair was occupied by the President, Mr. S. B. 
CHANDLER, of the South Suburban Gas Company. 


The PrEsIDENT said it afforded him very great pleasure, on behalf 
of the Council, to offer those present—and especially all who had been 
serving in the navy and army—a very hearty welcome. The Associa- 
tion had succeeded in weathering the storm, and had got together a 
programme which he thought could hardly have been excelled. 


ASSOCIATION OF TECHNICAL Gas OFFICIALS, 
Before proceeding to the business of the meeting, he would like to 
mention one or two facts with regard to a matter with which all of 
them were by this time no doubt to some extent familiar. Possibly 
some of them might have wondered how it was they had been com- 
municated with by circular on the subject of a body called the Asso- 
ciation of Technical Gas Officials. A little while ago, the Council 
were asked to forward a list of members, with a view to their being 
thus communicated with—doubtless that they might hear more about 
the new organization, which was then (and, he believed, still remained) 
very considerably in the air. The Council were asked to officially 
associate themselves with the Officials’ Association; but, after full 
discussion, it was decided that this course could not be adopted. The 
aims and objects of the new body seemed at that time to be not defi- 
nitely settled ; and it was thought by the Council that the matter had 
better go further, and a decisive policy be outlined, before the Asso- 
ciation could officially identify themselves with the movement. How- 
ever, it was agreed that it would not be fair that those members who 
might hold different views should thus be left out of the movement ; 
and accordingly when the list of names and addresses were asked for, 
it was sentono. This was the last the Council had heard of the matter. 
The Association did not in any way wish to influence members in 
forming a judgment; but, to put it shortly, the Council did not feel 
that they could officially associate themselves with a body having 


such aims and objects as seemed to be the case with the Association 
of Technical Gas Officials. 


INTRODUCING THE PRESIDENT FOR THE NEW SESSION, 


The Senior VicE-PrEsIDENT (Mr. F. J. Pearce) at this point took 
the chair, and said they had come again to the first meeting of a new 
session. It was quite like old times to see so many faces in the room. 
They had all gone through some very hard years; and he would like 
to associate himself with the President in welcoming back those who 
had served with the forces. It needed no words of his to introduce to 
them the President for this session. Mr. Chandler had been President 
during the years of the war; and thé Council felt it was due to him 
that he should have another period of office after the hard time he had 
had in keeping the Association together. They would now have the 
pleasure of hearing his address. 


Mr. CHANDLER then proceeded to deliver the following 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 


Gentlemen,—It is seldom one is called upon to contribute a 
second presidential address; and I appreciate very much the 
privilege of once again occupying a position fraught with much 
personal pleasure, and held by me during a period part of which 
has, so far our Association is concerned, been of such a character 
as to render the carrying on of our activities a somewhat difficult 
task. However, we have weathered the storm; and circum- 
stances which have operated in the last three or four years now 
being past, we look forward to the future in anticipation of much 
good work to be done, and with a very lively appreciation of the 
strenuousness which must characterize our efforts if we are to 
remain in the high position now occupied by the industry as a 
great and important public service. 

Were anything needed to bring home to the public the value to 
the nation of the efficient heat treatment of raw fuel (as carried 
out in gas-works practice), the years 1914 to 1919 demonstrated 
this, and have given to the man-in-the-street the opportunity of 
appreciating the value of gaseous fuel and the application of bye- 
products to war, medical, and a variety of other purposes. In this 
connection, high testimony must be paid to our scientific investi- 
gators and engineers for the manner in which they rose to the 
occasion and complied with the sometimes apparently unreason- 
able demands of the Government, and often under conditions of 
great difficulty. 

The major part of the general public has in the past paid but 
scanty attention to the efficient use of fuel (whether solid, liquid, 
or gaseous) so long as it could be easily and cheaply obtained at 
4 price which to-day seems almost fantastic; and as is the case 
with most commodities so obtained, carelessness and waste went 
on, mostly no doubt by reason of antiquated methods of use, 
especially in the matter of coal, which, owing in a measure to the 
rationing found necessary to conserve our coal resources, has 
now undergone a change—it is hoped never to return. 









































































COAL CONSERVATION. 


As representatives of undertakings the stability and commer- 
cial success of which rest mainly upon the efficient treatment of 
the raw material, it is our special mission to preach the doctrine 
of coal conservation—and for the matter of that always has been. 
So far as gas is concerned, we honestly know we are able to carry 
this out in practice, to the benefit alike of the nation and the con- 
sumer, and, by propaganda and advocacy of extensive adoption 
of gas and its valuable coke, still further aid our country in her 
efforts towards an ideal state of affairs. The domestic consumer 
—who I venture to say represents the bulk of our output in nor- 
mal times—has employed coal in a prodigal manner; and the 
existence even to-day of coal-grates with a total useful heat out- 
put of something like 20 p.ct., and consequent large coal con- 
sumption, inefficient ranges, and other antique devices, have all 
led to great waste which cannot be allowed to continue. Indeed 
so serious do I consider the matter that I am of opin’o1 legisla- 
tion should operate io the direction of limiting the qu intity of 
coal allowed for domestic purposes (apart from temporary existing 
rationing conditions) to the absolute minimum; the coal being 
diverted to gas-works for proper heat treatment, or, as Lord 
Moulton defined it, ‘‘ constructive distillation.” 

The trade expansion of the country, which we anticipate (de- 
spite the present state of labour) must come ere long, will bring 
with it increased industrial output, having as its concomitant a de- 
mand for cheap and plentiful power ; and so far as the produc- 
tion of electricity from coal is concerned, with its low thermal effi- 
ciency, the most optimistic calculations of increased efficiency 
cannot overcome the loss of valuable bye: products representing a 
very important part in heat treatment as practised in the gas in- 
dustry. In electrical practice, loss in conversion from the thermal 
energy in coal to mechanical energy is appallingly high—about 
g2 p.ct.; and during the war the pinch of fuel, only too well felt, 
with its effect on industry by reason of coal shortage, has taught 
lessons of value which, taken advantage of in the future,will ulti- 
mately have very considerable effect in safeguarding our national 
interests. 

Coal for the present must be looked upon as our main form of 
energy, and must be utilized economically. Its conservation is 
an urgent necessity; decreased output renders it imperative that 
the utmost value be obtained from it, and interest in the problem 
as one of first national importance should be maintained. The 
appointment of the Fuel Research Board, set up to investigate 
matters pertaining to coal and its conservation, represents a for- 
ward step and, ipso facto, should be of great national benefit. 
After all, the only wise policy seems to be in the direction of 
obtaining the utmost value from all staple commodities; in the 
case of coal, its products are not only numerous but very valu- 
able. In gas practice, we obtain power, light, heat, fertilizers, 
many oils, besides derivatives, which include dyes, explosives, 
medical, and other products having important uses, together with 
a most efficient smokeless solid coke. In electricity, generated 
as at present with coal (possibly of low thermal value, but never- 
theless which could be used for carbonization), an inefficient 
state of affairs is represented; and it is to be hoped advocates of 
electricity for all purposes will realize the small extent to which 
their industry is contributing to the conservation of coal when 
compared with the gas and coking industries. 

A very striking lecture dealing with thermal distribution was 
that of Sir Dugald Clerk before the Royal Society of Arts in April 
last, which I commend to the members of the Association for 
very careful attention. It represents an exhaustive and complete 
answer to those who contend that the extensive use of electricity 
for all purposes, and the establishment of large super-stations, 
determines the question, “ What can be done to make our fuel 
give higher duty and service.” In the year ending 1918, over 
4,500,000,000 units were generated throughout the country, at an 
average coal consumption (11,690 B.Th.U. per pound) of 3°47 lbs., 
which means that for the heat energy represented by 1 B.T.U. 
(3420 watts) an expenditure of 40,252 B.Th.U. was necessary ; 
the efficiency of the process being 8°5 p.ct. Indeed, the best 
station shows only 13 p.ct. If the recommendations of the Coal 
Conservation Committee were adopted, and large generating 
stations erected of about 50,000 Kw. each, the consumption with 
good gas-works coal might then be reduced to 1°3 lbs. per kilowatt 
hour, bringing the efficiency to 19°6 pct. Even this is under the 
minimum conversion efficiency figure of 25 p.ct. which Mr. Fer- 
ranti gave in his address in 1910 to the Institution of Electrical 
Engineers as being necessary in order to be able to supply elec- 
tricity for all purposes. 

So far as the super-station is concerned, it would appear that 
too much is made of this as being capable of giving cheap elec- 
tricity with high thermal efficiency. It is obvious that other 
methods than those existing at present will have to be devised, 
either by the utilization of coke or oil—both gas-works products 
—in place of coal to materially overcome the gross waste of fuel 
which accompanies the generation of current. 


POWER. 


It is important we should not lose sight of the part which elec- 
tricity plays in the provision of means for power production. It 
would be futile not to admit that the electric motor is, in some 
cases, a convenience; and although more costly in running, its 
installation is sometimes obtained on other than running and 
maintenance costs. It is, however, an established fact that, in the 








South at least, the operating cost of a town’s gas-engine is lower 
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than that of the motor; and in view of competition, we should 
realize the costs of each upon some comparable basis. 

Gas consumption depends primarily upon two factors—the 
degree of compression pressure and the load factor. From a 
compression pressure of 50 lbs. per square inch, the latest types 
operate at 120 to 150 lbs., thermal efficiency depending on the de- 
gree of compression pressure, particularly on maximum load. To 
arrive at consumption per brake horse power, it is necessary to 
allow for frictional losses in the engine itself, and these remain 
uniform throughout so long as the speed of rotation is unaffected, 
and vary little with size and compression pressure. Consumption 
with town’s gas of (say) 500 B.Th.U. at 120 lbs. per brake horse 
power at three-quarter load may be taken at 18 to 20 c.ft. per 
hour—a useful figure for purposes of comparison. 

Current dissipation of electric motors varies according to size ; 
the larger units being more efficient. About go p.ct. of current 
applied to the terminals at full load is returned as power—the 
small unit showing an 85 p.ct. efficiency. Averaging these figures 
upon varying loads, the following may be taken as representing 
the rate of current dissipation : 


Load factor, p.ct. . . ». « 100 oe 95 +s 50 oo 25 
Average motor efficiency. .0'87 .. 0°84 .. 0°80 .. 0°75 
Equivalent units per B.H.P. . 0°85 .. 0°88 .. 0°93 .. 0°99 


On a load factor of 75 p.ct., it will be observed that current 
dissipation is equivalent to 880 watts ; and this may be taken as 
a fair figure when working-out costs. On the basis of these data, 
the comparable cost of producing one brake horse power hour 
will be: 


Gas (at 38. per 1000 c.ft.). » « «© © «© »« 


. * =a Oe. 
Electricity (at 3d. perunit) . . . . 


ee ee 
In other words, to compete with gas at this price on equal fuel 
cost, electricity must be supplied at under 1d. per unit. 


HOT-WATER SUPPLY. 


In the development of the sales side of our business the gas- 
heated boiler is a valuable factor, and represents a most useful 
and convenient method of obtaining large or small quantities of 
hot water for domestic and other purposes; and the many large 
houses which undergo conversion into self-contained flats present 
opportunities of increasing the use of gas for this service. The 
introduction of the “ circulator” into existing premises presents 
problems not common to other forms of domestic gas consuming 
appliances. To create an efficient and satisfactory installation 
various points must be considered, such as size of hot-water tank, 
condition and lay of pipes, prevention of intercirculation, and so 
on. Accordingly, all jobs require special investigation and treat- 
ment to ensure success, especially in large and old houses. 

In new property and flats the problem is simplified ; and where 
a new installation is under consideration (probably with boiler 
and cylinder in one piece), there can be no doubt as to a satis- 
factory fit-up coupled with efficiency, speed, and economy. Every 
job should be treated on its merits, and one should not hesitate 
to advise a coke-boiler if doubt exists as to the wisdom of intro- 
ducing a gas-heater. 

The necessity for some automatic means of controlling the gas 
supply is apparent when one considers that during the average 
fifteen-hours kitchen-day, when hot-water is wanted at all times, 
boilers are commonly left alight, and the time taken in heating-up 
the water may be only two or three hours out of this. So there 
would be considerable waste were a thermostat not fitted. 

Intercirculation (the circulation of one boiler through another) 
can easily occur, with awkward results, if care is not used, and it is 
likely to cause failure. To overcome this, when connecting pipes 
from the gas-boiler to those of the range, the junctions must be 
made by “ pitcher tees”’ (or 45° branches), not right-angle fittings. 
The main points to be observed are: 

(1) Flow pipe in tank or cylinder should terminate not lower 

than 3 inches from top. 

(2) Cold-water delivery arranged horizontally on bottom of tank 

or cylinder. 

(3) — and “cut-out” valve should always be pro- 

vided. 
These alterations can usually be made in situ. 

A rough guide as to size of boiler to suit an existing tank is to 
allow half-a-gallon tank capacity per cubic foot of gas—viz., for a 
20 gallon tank, a 40 c.ft. boiler. A good figure to bear in mind is 
that water heated from average cold to 150° will take 3 c.ft. of gas 
per gallon. Certain factors may vary this a little, but generally it 
works out correctly. 

With an average installation one may expect the following : 

Dish washing.—The four or five gallons required for this pur- 
pose (145° to 150°) will take about 15 c.ft. of gas. 

Baths.—The average bath (100°) is made by adding equal quan- 
tities of water at (say) 60° to that at 150°; so that a bath of 25 
gallons takes 12} gallons at the latter temperature, with a con- 
sumption of 38 c.ft. of gas. The time element is important; for 
a boiler with 80 c.ft. consumption the first bath should be obtained 
within half-an-hour, and the succeeding baths quicker. A small 
boiler of half this gas consumption will take an hour for the first 
bath and three-quarters for the second one. 

In designing installations for factories, canteens, and industrial 
requirements, other points arise; but the scope of my address 
does not permit me to go further with the matter. Sufficient to 
say that this form of hot-water supply has come to stay, and 





should be forwarded for all it is worth, as it represents an all-day 
load. A great future lies before this class of apparatus; and 
there is no question of serious electrical competition. Gas under- 
takings should be careful in their selection of suitable types replete 
with modern improvements. This apparatus ought certainly to 
be on the hire list in the two known forms—viz., as boiler only 
and as boiler combined with cylinder. 


HEATING. 


Gas heating for all domestic purposes has been proved to be 
hygienic and healthy, and has the general approval of medical 
men. Unlike the electric heater, which demands a much larger 
expenditure of thermal energy and requires mechanical means of 
inducing ventilation (an essential for healthful conditions), they 
are now so constructed as to produce a large proportion of radiant 
heat and low temperature convection, together with the necessary 
aeromotive force. In competition we should easily hold our own 
against electricity and the open fire, although this latter is often 
retained from zsthetic motives. People like to see the ever- 
changing appearance of the fire; and this may influence them in 
some cases. Very little data exist, so far as I know, as to the use- 
ful heat efficiency of the coal fire; but I think it safe to say that, 
even with the most modern type of slow-combustion grate, this 
does not reach more than 25 p.ct., gas-fires will give 70 to 75 p.ct., 
and for electric heaters 95 p.ct. may be taken. 

The following ‘ Heat Chart,” which includes a calculation for 
coke, serves to emphasize the superiority of gas, and makes clear 
— heat which may be expected from the different kinds of 

uel used. 























Heat Chart. 
ee: ee Coal. Coke, Gas. 
P.Ct. P.Ct. P.Ct. 
Heat lost. . | Flue gases. . . » «| 42 51 30 
Unburnt gases . . . | 26 Nil Nil 
Decomposition and vola- f 
tilization . . . .|10 [(8| 2 [55 | Nit | 3° 
Residue of heat in 
ash, Ge... 31 2 6 2 | 2 | Nil 
ae ee | | ag 
Heat utilized | Radiation. . . . . | 20 | 45 | 50 
Convection . . . «| Nil } 20 Nil } 45 | 20 } 70 


Generally speaking, the position, so far as efficiency and cost 
are concerned, is, if we assume a gas-fire consuming 30 c.ft. per 
hour and a 2 kw. electric heater : 








Cost Chart. 
Gas. ae 
: Electricity. 
— 458 BTU. Gas, | _2%¥. Heater. 
4S. per 1000 C,Ft, 24d. per Unit. 
Heat in B.Th.U. per hour . 13,500 | 6,840 
| 





Emitted as useful heat— 
Radiation, 6750 
Convection, at (gas) . 


9,450 at 70 p.ct. 6,498 at 95 p.ct. 





Comtpertiour. « s+ © 3.4% 14d. | 5d. 








The gas-fire, it will be noticed, returas, under normal condi- 
tions, as radiant heat alone more than the total heat output of the 
electric heater, in addition to which we have the balance of heat 
(say, 4050 B.Th.U.) performing the useful work of ventilation, 
frequently changing the air of the room. 

So far as this kind of heating is concerned, we can rightly 
claim : (1) Cheapness in running, maintenance, and installation 
costs ; (2) ideal hygienic conditions ; (3) higher thermal duty. In 
addition, the fuel undergoes complete combustion, and assists in 
the abolition of smoke, the heat is ready to hand, and in rooms 
where even temperature is required no difficulty is experienced 
in maintaining this. In every way therefore this application of 
gas is desirable, and its popularity must tend to increase. No 
hesitation need be felt in recommending gas-fires, either to re- 
place the coal variety, as is suggested might be done in the houses 
which some day may be erected under the much-talked-of Govern- 
ment Housing Scheme, to which the industry looks as affording 
means for further demonstration of the real need for gas over and 
above the essential gas-cooker, in some form in the house. The 
saving in labour—an important point now-a-days—is apparent ; 
and emphasis might be laid on this when interviewing potential 
consumers. There is nothing illusionary about it, for, apart from 
other considerations, gas has done much to give relief in this way. 


LIGHTING. 


Sir Dugald Clerk in his recent lecture stated that about 65 p.ct. 
of the output of gas is to-day absorbed for purposes other than 
lighting. Certainly when one contemplates the very many and 
varied uses to which gas is now put, this cannot be cause for 
speculation; for lighting hours bear but a small ratio to the indus- 
trial period during which gaseous fuel is required. The lighting 
load represents a valuable contribution to the whole, and compe- 
tition before us will mean redoubled efforts to maintain a 35 p.ct. 
load-factor, and to extend the field in this direction. The con- 
ditions to-day are totally different from those which existed prior 
to1g14. The Daylight Saving Bill and the earlier closing of shops 
have come into operation since then, with consequent reduction 
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of lighting hours. The electrical industry has been busy ; and the 
production of the nitrogen or argon gas-filled lamp (miscalled 
“ half-watt ”) renders necessary further investigation into the ques- 
tion of lighting. Competition will certainly be keener. 

The progress made in electric lighting is very marked. From 
the old carbon lamp, withits 4 watts per candle hour, to the metal 
filament (1 watt), we have now to contend with the production of 
one candle hour with approximately 0°6 to 0°65 watt; and quite 
possibly this efficiency may go further, and a lamp having a cur- 
rent dissipation of something in the neighbourhood of 0'3 watt per 
candle hour make its appearance. It is obvious, therefore, we 
should investigate the whole question, and consider what is best 
to be done to improve our service to the consumer and to retain 
his custom for lighting. 

Intrinsic brilliance has steadily increased with the various forms 
of electric lamps; these being, approximately, in the case of the 
most used types: 


Intrinsic Brilliance 

Type. C.P. per Sq. In. 7 
Carbon filament . . . «© « © « » »« 400 
Metallic filament. . . 1. »« « « « e« 1000 


Gas-filedlamp ..... + + « 3000 to 5000 


The lamp we now consider should certainly not be used with- 
out some screening medium; and in calculating costs it is neces- 
sary to take into account the useful light emitted, and not that of 
the source, which, from an optical standpoint, is very objection- 
able. This means that a larger quantity of source lighting has to 
be employed, varying anything from 10 to 50 p.ct., according to the 
density of screen, to obtain the required illumination, with a con- 
sequent higher current dissipation per foot-candle. 

These new units call for the adoption of methods whereby the 
public should be protected in its own interest from the harmful 
effects of “ point source” lighting ; the exposure of naked filaments 
and bad placing of lamps directly within range of vision must have 
a harmful effect. One is struck by the many literally glaring ex- 
amples of bad lighting; and it would seem that the best principles 
of illuminating engineering, especially in suburban districts, are 
disregarded in the desire to cram as much light as possible into 
the smallest area. The Illuminating Engineering Society can do 
very useful work in the direction of special investigation into this 
matter, and might, if it has not already done so, bring its influ- 
ence to bear in the forming of a special department, under the zgis 
of the Government, with a view to carrying officially into effect 
its recommendations and devising methods of obviating the harm- 
ful effects of glare. Intrinsic brilliance of all forms of illumina- 
tion continues on the upward grade; and when one considers 
that the maximum which the human eye can stand without 
physiological strain is, to quote Dr. Louis Bell, about 5 c.p. per 
square inch, one is forced to the conclusion that, if these light 
sources are allowed to be placed haphazard, and in any number 
within range of vision, optical trouble, especially among children, 
must develop, and the standard of human efficiency be impaired. 
I recognize the difficulty of carrying into practical effect any such 
recommendations, as it might savour of interference with the 
liberty of the subject. The only way at the moment seems to lie 
in the use of propaganda and educational methods, coupled, of 
course, with the application of the best principles of illumination 
in the design of new schemes, by gas and (especially) electrical 
engineers. 

The low intrinsic brilliance of high and low pressure gas light- 
ing is enormously in its favour; the illumination being spread 
over an area many times greater than that of the filament, with a 
consequent softer and far more agreeable lighting effect. 


WHAT OF THE FUTURE? 


In the period which lies ahead, we shall find it necessary to put 
forward our best efforts to overcome the more difficult position 
which has now arisen. We should therefore carefully examine 
ourselves and try to realize the character of the new demands 
which may be made upon us, so that we may fit ourselves, by the 
acquisition of further knowledge, to be able to grapple with any 
new situation which may arise. In this connection, andas a first 
step, I advise all those who have not already done so to avail them- 
selves of the various classes held at certain centres dealing with 
gas engineering and distribution. 

Outdoor officials and fitters have perhaps greater responsibility 
than they in many cases imagine; and when coming into contact 
with consumers it ought to be remembered that an undertaking 
is judged to some extent by the bearing and behaviour of the em- 
ployee; and this effect is one which contributes very much to that 
goodwill which it is necessary and desirable to maintain. Per- 
sonal contact with the public is a matter which largely concerns 
the distribution side of our business; and in this respect we are 
able, by good service, courtesy, and a readiness to fully explain 
reasons for our proposals, to influence them largely. An interview 
with the representative “all-out” to satisfy, quick attention, and 
the job well done, have a beneficial eftect and lead to excellent 
results, which find their reflection in recommendation and satis- 
faction between consumer and company. 

In a recent communication to the Technical Press I emphasized 
the need for a fuller realization of the value to the gas industry of 
the junior organizations; and, at the risk of repetition, I would 
remind you that active membership of a technical body, such as 
this Association is, must be beneficial, and lead to. broader views 
and wider knowledge. The industry has little use to-day for men 
who are content to merely do as they are told, but looks for some 
sign of initiative, and perhaps originality, in those of its members 





selected to occupy administrative positions, and those carrying 
with them important responsibilities, of which there are many 
such in our industry. To whom else are the “ powers-that-be ” 
to look except to junior members of the profession—the men of 
to-morrow? If proof were needed of this, one has only to glance 
through membership lists of the Junior Associations to see how 
many of the old members have passed on to some of the highest 
positions in the industry. They possibly remember, and would 
confirm, the help received by their past connection with the junior 
bodies, and look with approval upon the members of their staffs 
who are wise enough to take advantage of the opportunity of link- 
ing-up with these bodies as constituted to-day. 

The future of this Association lies with the members themselves ; 
and it is the duty of each to do all that is possible to popularize 
and enlarge its ranks, and, moreover, to enter into its activities, by 
contributing papers and raising subjects suitable for discussion. 
Your Council look for this assistance, recognizing that without 
such help it is very difficult to maintain its usefulness and stan- 
dard of good work. The ordinary member should do more than 
he has done. A glance through the “ Transactions” of the past 
few sessions is not encouraging from the point of view of contri- 
butions by ordinary members; but this I hope will undergo some 
change, and the future, which is so full of hope and promise, show 
an increase in the activity of all members in this direction. 





A VorTEe oF THANKS, 


The PresIpEntT said that ever since he first became connected with 
the Association his heart had been in the work; and this would still 
continue to be the case after he had ceased to occupy his present posi- 
tion. He had always recognized that the Association was a stepping- 
stone to higher things. One could not attend a meeting of any of the 
Junior Associations without learning something. 

Mr. Pearce remarked that they had listened to a very interesting 
address, for which they should express their indebtedness to Mr. 
Chandler. 

Mr. D. C. Cross proposed, and Mr. W. Grocono seconded, a 
hearty vote of thanks to the President for an address which was 
crammed full of facts, though perhaps some of the statements might 
appear to many of them a little bit “ rosy.” 

EarRLyY ARRANGEMENTS. 

Mr. Pearce called attention to the fact that there would be a visit 
on Nov. 8 to the Bromley-by-Bow works of the Gas Light and Coke 
Company, and a lecture (with lantern slides) on Nov. 28, by Major 
Philip Dawson, who would take for his subject ‘‘ Electric Traction.'’ 
Any friends would be welcome to this lecture. 


Light refreshments, provided by the President, were then partaken 
of, and an enjoyable hour spent in conversation. 


- 


MIDLAND JUNIOR GAS ASSOCIATION. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS OF MR. C, CARRINGTON BARBER. 


[Delivered on Saturday, October 25.] 


This being the first presidential address since the cessation of 
hostilities, our thoughts naturally go out to those of our late mem- 
bers who have paid the supreme sacrifice for the honour of our 
country and Empire; and we earnestly pray that never again 
shall humanity be called upon to face such a terrible conflict. 

The subject of my address has occasioned me considerable 
thought; and I have hesitated whether it should be of a purely 
technical nature, such as has been customary, or otherwise. 


THE INDUSTRIAL FUTURE FOR GAS. 


As a result of the war, many new industries have sprung into 
existence, and the scope of existing industries has in many cases 
been broadened. Such has been the case with the gas industry. 
Difficulties have had to be faced and overcome—difficulties that 
few of us would have considered probable five years ago. I ven- 
ture to think that we, as an industry, have benefited by what has 
happened. Our minds have been broadened, our knowledge 
extended, and the future of the utilization of gas considerably 
increased. The latter has been amply proved by the enormous 
increase that there has been throughout the country in the appli- 
cation of gas for industrial purposes. This is a market that we 
must foster, both by diligent work and research. The great point 
which we juniors must bear in mind is that we are the seniors 
of the future, and that much depends upon our work during our 
junior days as to what the future will bring forth, and as to what 
the future of the gas industry is to be. 

At the present time, when labour is full of unrest and is calling 
for reduced hours and higher wages, we must understand that we 
cannot come under the same category. If weare to maintain and 
improve the high position that we have attained, we must be pre- 
pared to work and to study harder than ever we have done before. 
It is for this reason that I want you to take the fullest possible 
interest in the work of our Association. None of our members is 
too young to help. It is by the interchange of ideas and experi- 
ences, such as we wish to have at our meetings, that the best 
results will be obtained. Do not be afraid to ask questions, for 
this is one of the finest ways of gaining information. 


LABOUR QUESTIONS AND MACHINERY INSTALLATIONS. 


I have referred to the call of labour for the reduction of work- 
ing hours and higher wages, This is a matter that may seriously 
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affect the gas industry. It is of paramount importance that the 
price of gas shall be kept down to the lowest possible figure. To 
obtain this, the question of labour-saving devices and the use of 
machinery has to be seriously considered. The capital value of 
labour has risen enormously; and whereas a few years ago in 
many instances it was not financially cheaper to instal machinery, 
the whole position is now reversed. First cost is not the only 
question to be considered. There is the cost of upkeep to be 
taken into account; and this is generally a very heavy expendi- 
ture on a gas-works, 

The average workman on a gas-works is not a skilled mechanic ; 
and therefore simplicity, consistent with utility and reliability, is 
one of the first factors to be taken into account when contempla- 
ting the use of machinery. This point must not be laboured too 
much. You must realize that the working man of to-day is an 
intelligent being; and, in a large percentage of cases, he can soon 
be taught to handle the most delicate machines. It has also to be 
recognized that the conditions of labour have to be improved. 
Therefore, in considering labour-saving devices, this point must 
be kept well to the front. The best results will be obtained when 
the interests and confidence of the workmen are secured. 


FUEL CONSERVATION. 


Another point which is of the utmost importance is that of fuel. 
The conservation of fuel is one of the burning questions of the 
day. The price has risen very considerably; and it therefore 
behoves us to make the fullest use of any class of fuel that we 
may have. For instance, coke dust was for a long time a drug on 
the market ; but a demand has been created for its use, by burn- 
ing it for boilers—the grates being suitably equipped. At the 
particular works on which I am engaged, we have installed two 
Babcock and Wilcox boilers fitted with chain grates for this pur- 
pose; and they are working exceeding well. By their use we are 
able to burn the whole of the dust made on the works. 

The quality of gas coal has to be considered in respect to the 
ash content, not only because of its effect on the yield of gas per 
ton of coal carbonized and the yield of tar and ammonia, but 
also because of its effect on the quality of the coke produced. 
When times become more normal, and there is not the ex- 
cuse of shortage of labour at the collieries, preventing the proper 
screening and picking of the coal, it will be the duty of gas engi- 
neers to insist upon a reasonable ash content. I have known 
cases in the past two or three years where the ash has been as 
high as 30 p.ct. and generally over 20 p.ct. What does this 
mean, apart from the results obtained in the retort-house, which, 
of course, are very considerably reduced? It means that, for 
every 100 tons of coal carried by the railway companies, between 
20 and 30 tons is inert material. Surely it should be the duty 
of the Government to see that every effort is made to ensure that 
all coal is properly screened, and thus make wagons available for 
more useful work. 


CO-OPERATION OF GAS AND ELECTRICITY. 


In the past it has been our custom to regard electricity as our 
competitor ; but I venture to think that in the future the genera- 
tion of electricity and the production of gas will be a joint in- 
dustry, inasmuch that if we are to obtain the most out of our coal 
resources, the coal will be carbonized and the gas converted into 
electrical power, and the bye-products, which to-day are lost at 
the power stations, will be recovered. 

The next question that crosses one’s mind is : What is the best 
method of gasifying coal? It does not necessarily mean that the 
system of carbonization which gives the maximum yield of gas 
per ton of coal is the best; but the question of the cost of mani- 
pulation, the yield of bye-products, and the quality of the coke 
have to be considered, in addition to the first cost and the probable 
cost of upkeep. : 


CONSTANT QUALITY OF GAS. 


The present trend of events is to manufacture a low-grade gas 
of (say) about 450 gross B.Th.U., and to reduce, or rather to keep, 
the inerts down to a low figure. This can best be done by means 
of vertical retorts and steaming, or by the addition of blue water 
gas. The particular type of vertical retorts to be selected must 
to a great extent be decided by local conditions. The character 
of the coke produced must of necessity be a governing factor, 
according as to whether the demand for its use is for household 
or for industrial purposes. Consistent quality and composition 
of gas is given by continuous verticals. This is extremely impor- 
tant, for it is better to have a low-grade gas of consistent quality 
and composition than a high-grade gas which is variable. 

Consistent quality is essential for the efficient running of gas 
engines and furnaces, and indeed for all purposes for which gas is 
used. Too much in the past has been made of the high makes of 
gas per ton of coal carbonized. By this I mean that we have been 
striving to get the highest yield of gas possible; and I am afraid 
that at times it has been to the detriment of the composition. 
Prior to the introduction of vertical retorts, it was only possible 
to increase the make per ton by the introduction of inerts—this, 
of course, after a certain point, which is decided by the extent to 
which it was possible to raise the heats of the retorts, and the 
general efficient working of the retort-house. This is not gas 
manufacture, but gas adulteration. Particularly has this been the 
case on the smaller works, where they have not the same con- 
veniences for testing their gas as in the larger concerns. 

The quality has been governed by the readings of the jet photo- 
meters and recording calorimeters, These are very useful instru- 


ments; but they are not sufficient in themselves to record the 
quality of the gas. They are affected in a number of ways—by 
atmospheric conditions, composition of the gas, &c. To gain the 
utmiost value from these instruments, they should be frequently 
checked by a calorimeter and table or bar photometer. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE CHEMICAL SIDE, 


The process of gas manufacture is a chemical one, and, as 
such, the gas engineer should have a sound chemical and physical 
knowledge in addition to being an engineer. Where the works 
are sufficiently large, a chemist should always be employed. I 
consider that every works making over 100 million feet of gas 
per annum comes under this heading. The importance of this 
cannot be emphasized too much, since in the majority of cases 
he will more than save his salary in ashort time. When visiting 
different gas-works, it has been astonishing to me to find in many 
cases that the engineer has been unable to tell me the quantity 
of ammonia passing the ammonia washers, or the amount of tar 
entering the purifiers. These are details. But it is to a great 
extent details that mattér; and much money can be saved if 
these and other questions, which are often considered trivial, were 
given closer attention. It is to our lot as juniors that much of 
this work devolves; and this is my reason for dwelling on the 
subject. The whole of the apparatus on the works dealing with 
the extraction of tar, ammonia, sulphur, &c., &c., should be in the 
charge of the chemist. 

cosTS. 


The last point upon which I wish to touch is that of costs. On 
a gas-works the subject of costs is most important, because it is 
more or less difficult to control, on account of the large number 
of different operations affecting different classes of labour which 
are performed in the daily routine. It is not like an ordinary 
factory where the costs can be enumerated under a few headings. 
A simple and effective system should be adopted. Carbonizing 
and standing charges are easil ydealt with; it is the incidental 
work that is not so easily harnessed. Running repairs, which 
vary considerably, are the costs which require close attention. 
Daily records, preferably a card system, should be kept of all the 
work in hand by the various men on the works. It is the small 
incidental repairs that run away with the money. The tendency 
is for us to think of certain men being engaged upon particular 
work and to leave it at that. It will generally be found that much 
more remunerative work can be obtained out of the individual 
man if he knows that his time is being closely watched. That 
brings me to the key of my address. We juniors are responsible 
to our chiefs for the economical and efficient running of the 
works. Therefore, every attention must be given not only to the 
major operations of a gas-works, but also to the incidental matters 
which go to the making of a successful undertaking. 





Fuel for Road Transport. 


The possibilities of further economies in road transport formed 
the subject of the Presidential Address of Mr. T. Clarkson, 
M.Inst.C.E., to the Institution of Automobile Engineers. Speak- 
ing of suitable fuels, he gave the following comparison: Petro- 
leum spirit, calorific value, 18,000 B.Th.U. per pound; approximate 
B.Th.U. per penny, 4500. Benzol, calorific value, 17,300 B.Th.U. 
per pound; approximate B.Th.U. per penny, 4800. Coal gas, 
calorific value, 500 B.Th.U. per c.ft.; approximate B.Th.U. per 
penny, 8300. Coke, calorific value, 12,000 B.Th.U. per pound; 
approximate B.Th.U. per penny, 57,600. Anthracite, calorific 
value, 15,000 B.Th.U. per pound ; approximate B.Th. U. per penny, 
46,500. Thus coke is the cheapest form in which to purchase 
thermal units. But its bulk militates somewhat against its 
employment on long-distance service, unless arrangements are 
made to pick-up supplies at (say) every 20 to 30 miles. As to 
benzol, this has an economic value far greater than its mere in- 
trinsic fuel value; and its present use undiluted illustrates one 
instance of the need for a policy which would ensure its utiliza- 
tion to the best possible advantage. It was pointed out by Mr. 
Clarkson that considerable economies are possible by a judicious 
use of benzcl as a diluent with petrol; and that, as an admixture, 
the use of alcohol as fuel for existing types of internal combus- 
tion engines, which otherwise is largely impracticable, becomes 
possible, and a very important alternative source of fuel supply 
may thus be opened up. 


— 
—< 





The Great Naval Mystery.—Referring to the paragraph which 
appeared on p. 125 of the last issue of the “ JourNaL,” on the 
so-called ‘“ Mystery Ships’ erected at Southwick, near Brighton, 
Messrs. Westwood and Wrights, of Brierley Hill, write to point out 
that they were the makers of one of the only two structures which 
were completed. 


Coke-Stoves for Universities—The correspondent of the 
“ Daily Telegraph ” says that in Oxford considerable dissatisfac- 
tion exists with regard to the ration of coal allotted to the colleges. 
Last winter the allowance was found to be very inadequate ; and, 
in order to meet the difficulty, the Bursar of one of the oldest 
colleges states that he put a closed coke-stove in every under- 
graduate’s room. The coke-stoves involved considerable initial 





outlay; but it is hoped to save money in the long run, by burning 


| less fuel. So far the men are delighted with them. 
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SCOTTISH JUNIOR GAS ASSOCIATION. 
(WESTERN DISTRICT.) 


Opening Meeting in Glasgow. 

The Opening Meeting of the Scottish Junior Gas Association 
(Western District) was held in the Technical College, Glasgow, 
on Saturday last, There was a brisk discussion following the 
delivery of Mr. James Dickson’s Presidential Address. 


Mr. Tuos. J. Morrart, the Retiring President, addressed a few 
remarks of welcome to the meeting prior to commencing the 
regular business. 


Mr. James Dickson (Kirkintilloch) then delivered the following 
PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 
A FEW WAR-TIME EXPERIENCES IN A GAS-WORKS. 


In the early days of the great war came the appeal from the 
Government for the assistance of the gas industry to help in the 
production of benzol and toluol, for the manufacture of explo- 
sives, by extracting these from the gas. As a matter of patriotism 
to country, and justice to those of our fellow men who so readily 
took up arms to defend our cause, many gas-works immediately 
adopted means for the attainment of this object. 

At first the request was for works to adopt what was men- 
tioned as the “ C”’ process—that was, to wash the gas, by means 
of a scrubber or washer, with the tar produced within the works. 
With many works, common application of this means was made, 
and with the smaller-sized works this was the most to be expected, 
considering the dimensions of the works and the small output of 
gas. But other managers, in works of larger size, thought of 
applying means in the use of additional plant for the fuller 
and more complete recovery of benzol and toluol from the gas 
their works were producing; and as this meant, in most cases, 
the spending of money, it was only such works as these that 
could afford the expenditure on a scheme the future of which was 
most uncertain. 

However, from the efforts put forth, much information which 
hitherto had not been so commonly known among gas engineers 
and their assistants was brought to light by the Technical Press 
and from experience gained by individuals themselves. In con- 
sequence, many gas-works built plants of their own, at a much 
cheaper rate than it would otherwise have been necessary to pay 
had any particular standard make of plant been put down; while 
in many works old material lay at hand which could be embodied 
in plants so built. In my own experience—at which time I was 
Assistant Gas Manager, under Mr. Bell, now of Dumbarton—we 
carried out first the “C” process, using the Livesey washer 
section of our tower scrubber. But being dissatisfied with this, 
owing to the fact that the tar was worth no more in value to us, 
while also the price obtained then was very low, we began to 
think how best we could erect a plant of our own to recover the 
spirit in a crude state. Having at our disposal an additional 
rotary scrubber, we decided to use two sections of this plant as 
an experiment in oil-washing the gas, and erect a small plant for 
the extraction of crude spirit from the oil. 

The plant consisted of a still, condenser, separator, and storage 
tank for dealing with the benzolized oil; while a cooler was also 
erected for cooling the hot oil from the still before returning it 
to the scrubber. ‘The circulating movement of the oil was main- 
tained by pumping the oil which overflowed from the scrubber to 
a small underground tank up to a storage tank above the plant, 
which maintained a regular head of pressure, from which by 
gravity the oil flowed through the complete process. The still 
used was a small cast-iron round cistern, in which was fixed a 
steam-coil; the oil being supplied at the bottom and overflowing 
at the level of the top of the steam-coil, through which the steam 
passed from top to bottom, so as to ensure the highest tempera- 
ture as the oil ran from the still. This experiment was quite 
successful in proving to us that the process was practicable. 
But in a short time the copper coil completely gave way, through 
the presence of water in the oil, which to some extent became 
saturated with ammonia. 

However, from our experience in this, we decided to erect a 
small plant of our own make, using a considerable amount of old 
material which lay about the works; while we added an additional 
part to our plant in the form of a heat exchanger, which raised 
the temperature of the oil to some extent before entering the still 
at the expense of the hot oil, which in any case had necessarily 
to be cooled before returning to the scrubber. This time we 
borrowed the use of a small liquor still which was offered us for 
trial; and as it could be replaced, if unsuitable, without inter- 
fering with the remainder of the plant, it was decided to try it. 
When completed at first, with plenty of attention, it (with some 
trifling alterations) gave fairly good results. But later, when it 
showed that almost constant attention was required, as with 
almost every variation in the flow of oil and pressure of steam it 
ceased to distil out the benzol or else primed-over, we decided 
to discontinue the process until we secured another type of still. 
At Falkirk, Mr. Wilson (now of Burton-upon-Trent), had been 
working on the same object, and had been successful in produc- 
ing a very suitable still in the form of a cast-iron oblong chamber, 
with division plates running alternately, which gave direction to 


the flow of oil in the chamber. In the course so formed was. 




























































placed a steam-coil; the oil leaving its travel at the point where 
the steam entered the coil. We erected a similar still, and when 
started to work the results were entirely satisfactory. 

Throughout the whole time of experiment, much experience 
was obtained as difficulties presented themselves in many different 
forms. The initial one was our failure to maintain a sufficient 
temperature. Through this, the oil formed into an emulsion, due 
to its mixture with water. This led to many chokages in the oil- 
pipes and cooler; while also the plant became partly an ammonia 
extractor, the effect of which was to rapidly eat-away certain 
parts of the metal. These, in turn, were all overcome; and what 
might be considered the last is at present being remedied. The 
results in crude oil recovery varied at times from anything under 
two gallons per ton of coal carbonized, though lately it has been 
very much below this—nearer one gallon per ton. The explana- 
tion of this lies in the fact that our scrubber was not intended for 
use with oil as a wash-medium. The. brushes were fixed in the 
wood segments by means of pitch; and these had been affected 
by the oil. The pitch, becoming gradually dissolved, allowed the 
brush bristles to fall out; so that this year I decided to stop 
the plant and renew the brushes. With this renewal carried out, 
the returns from the plant should be restored to their former 
standard. When we dismantled the scrubber, not 50 p.ct. of the 
brushes remained on their mountings; and these, of course, had 
formerly been the cause of many chokages. 


WAR-TIME GAS. 


With the establishment and continued use of the plant just 
described came an alteration in the nature and composition of 
the gas. Hitherto the standard under which we supplied gas was 
that of illuminating power; but as this had become impossible 
through the loss of hydrovarbons in oil-washing, immediate steps 
were taken in writing to the Board of Trade to obtain a standard 
of calorific value under which we could operate. With this 
change of standard, the supply of luminous gas very soon disap- 
peared; and while many complained against the loss of illumi- 
nation when consumed in a flat-flame burner, still, under such 
necessity of the nation in its need for the extraction of this con- 
stituent, the consumers settled down, and had to instal incandes- 
cent burners to attain a good light. With the change, new possi- 
bilities were presented to obtain higher yields of gas from the 
coal. This we endeavoured to take advantage of. 

When I was appointed Manager at Kirkintilloch, in April, 1917, 
there was not so much known or heard about the steaming of 
retorts as there is to-day. During the summer months of that 
year, I commenced to steam our horizontal retorts by means of 
inserting an M. I. pipe, bored with 3-16 in. holes every g in. apart, 
through a plug-hole in the mouthpiece of the retort, which is so 
common a practice in many worksto-day. In my first experiment 
with this, I had a cover removed from the top of the ascension 
pipe and the gas ignited, to see what was being obtained. The 
gas burned quite freely with a non-luminous flame, and continued 
so long as the steam was blowing in the retort. Immediately this 
was turned off, however, the flame shortened and extinguished 
itself. Having fully satisfied myseli that gas was being obtained, 
I extended the process, applying it to additional retorts. How- 
ever, as we then had in operation three ovens of eight retorts, 
which were worked by two men on each shift, I began to have 
complaints about the extra labour the men were put to through 
the handling of this process. I considered the whole position, 
and finally arrived at the conclusion that it would be more econ- 
omical for me to forego the process than to establish any new 
conditions of work, and with the hope of getting better results 
from a small water-gas plant which I decided to erect. My first 
attention was drawn to this proposition by the ‘Gas World,” in 
which an example of a similar plant appeared, with particulars of 
its construction. I had plenty of spare retort-settings; so that 
converting one of these would not in any way interfere with the 
retort power necessary for our winter demand, and which in any 
case was requiring to be rebuilt. This setting I had completely 
dismantled, and the furnace gutted-out up to the waste-gas flue. 
Fortunately, however, it was unnecessary to dismantle the front 
wall, as this was quite good, and also was mounted with a very 
suitable furnace door, which acted for cleaning purposes; while 
the same furnace bars were used in the furnace. We then built 
the furnace walls anew, and arched it across. In the centre of 
the arch was built a C.I. reducer 12 in. by 6 in., which formed the 
gas off-take, while at the front of the arch, resting on the front 
wall at an angle of 45°, was built in the coke-feed door. This was 
on a level with the retort-house floor, and was very convenient 
for tipping char into the fire, 

The engine used for driving the blower was a small steam one, 
which we had lying in our store unused. The blower also, which 
is of the K.B. water turbine type, was not in use, and was com- 
pletely new. Therefore, with so much of the material at hand. 
nothing much was to be lost if our efforts were not successful. 
The engine was placed on the level of the retort-house floor, and 
drove the fan by means of a belt led through the suspended floor, 
which, in turn, was situated on the furnace floor level beneath. 
From the fan, the air-pipe was led straight into the ash-pit of the 
furnace. On the inlet of this fan was fixed an automatic valve, 
which was operated by the fan itself; the suction keeping it open 
while running. Immediately upon stopping, however, the valve 
would drop on its face again, and be perfectly tight. The steam 
supply was taken from a 2-in. pipe which ran across the front of 
the furnace itself, just under the retort-house floor level. But in 
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order to carry out the movements of the plant from the top level, 
the steam-pipe was brought up with the valve fixed in the centre 
of the U) bend before returning back to the producer. 

From the reducer, already mentioned, in the arch ran the 
ascension pipe, which in the blow-up process allowed the waste 
gases to pass straight out, by opening a tidal valve at the end of 
the pipe. This was operated by means of a chain guided through 
two pulley wheels attached to the roofwork above. When gas 
was being made, this, of course, was closed, and the gas directed 
through a water-seal box acting as a valve. This was merely a 
cast-iron box with an inlet and outlet pipe; the inlet pipe having 
a short pipe attached to the under side of the cover to form a seal. 
A water supply was carried to the box with also an overflow and 
run off. The overflow was such that, when in use, it gave a seal 
on the dip-pipe of 4in. The run-off pipe was made so that the 
water-level in the box could be adjusted from outside, and gave 
anything from } in. to in. seal. This small plant was entirely 
satisfactory in its operations. The make of gas and the consump- 
tion of coke were never worked out, owing to the fact that the 
water gas entered the foul main before leaving the retort-house. 
Still, the coke used could have been easily ascertained by the differ- 
ence in sales, where actually a reduction at the end of each month 
was being shown. 

When I first of all commenced the working of this plant, I was 
disappointed with its results. Immediately the two gases were 
mixed, the calorific value fell very considerably. But having 
commenced the work, I decided to give the process a fair trial, 
and began to produce a much richer coal gas than we for- 
merly had been accustomed to. To do this, I secured a supply 
of cannel coal, and worked part of our carbonizing plant with 
this while the water-gas plant was in operation. To supply a 
mixed gas approximately 470 to 500 B.Th.U., I had difficulty in ob- 
taining any improvement upon the average make of gas. Giving 
credit to the coal used for the production of the combined gas, 
and considering the fact that a man was engaged whole time on 
the plant, and the steam and coke used, I really concluded that it 
was a matter of little difference whether or not I continued the 
process. Therefore, I could not consider the venture the success 
I anticipated it to be. Anyone making gas of an average value of 
470 B.Th.U. at the rate of between 12,000 and 13,000 c.ft. per ton, 
will, I am sure, find it difficult to improve financially the results 
to any extent—unless the average quality of gas be considerably 
reduced—where horizontal retorts are the medium of carbonizing 
the coal. 

FUEL SAVING IN THE WORKS. 


In consequence of my experience in the production of blue 
water gas, it naturally followed that the sale of coke from the 
works dropped below ordinary experiences. This was caused 
by a twofold reason. First, by the consumption of fuel in the 
producer furnace, and, secondly, from extra fuel required at the 
boilers to maintain the output of steam to meet the extra require- 
ments of the new process. We fortunately possess a very good 
Lancashire boiler; but while using breeze with ordinary chimney 
draught, there is a limit to what one can expect from such a 
practice, particularly when it is found necessary to buy breeze to 
keep the fuel supply going. 

As the amount of coke sold had dropped by fully 1 cwt. per 
ton of coal carbonized, I began to consider if it was not at all 
possible in some way to combat the evil, and decided the best 
way would be to install a forced-draught furnace to the boiler. I 
was asked to visit some works where different types of furnaces 
could be seen in operation, and report to the Committee. This 
I did, and recommended the Crosthwaite furnace as being the 
one most suitable for our requirements. This was offered under 
a guarantee for three months. When the furnace was first fixed, 
I must candidly admit the results obtained were quite beyond 
my highest expectation. In general, we now had more steam than 
was necessary to meet our greatest need, and without even the 
use of a single pound of char. At that time we had quite a small 
mountain of fine breeze fished out of the settling tank under the 
coke quencher. We commenced to use this, instead of buying 
into the works breeze. The result of the saving accrued was that, 
within four months, the installation had completely saved its own 
cost. During this period of time, the sale of coke per ton of coal 
carbonized rose by an average of 1 cwt. over that during the pre- 
vious months, and enabled us to record a sale of 10 cwt. per ton 
of coal used. 


COKE-BREEZE FURNACES. 


Although I have spoken so favourably about the use of coke 
breeze-furnaces, it would not be honest on my part not to point 
out the disadvantages which I myself experienced. For the first 
two or three weeks, it seemed that I had obtained the desire of 
my heart in the apparatus installed ; but with the continued use 
of the very fine material we were firing, trouble began to show 
itself not far off—of course, it was an exceptional trial, and one 
that no one would have expected tocontinue. Atthe end of seven 
weeks, we were compelled to shut-down the boiler and clean-out 
the flues. These were ina condition worse than anything hitherto 
experienced, even after fifteen months’ constant use; while the 
heat retained by this body of material was so considerable that 
we had to use a hose pipe to enable the men to clear-out the dust. 
The cost of the cleaning was greater than any other formerly 
paid. When the boiler was again put into operation, I discon- 
tinued the use of the very fine breeze which we had lying in our 
own yard—although by this time there was not much of it left, 





and with an endeavour to justify the putting in of this article, I 
worked out several trials with different fuels, to find something 
that on a whole would be more economical. As a matter of com- 
parison, I first took the weights of breeze for 24 hours; then the 
other fuels alternate days. These were, dross, gum, and anthra- 
cite pearls. This test was made in May, and, in consequence, 
is the lowest fuel consuming period. 


Tons. Cwt, s. d. £ s d, 
sc ct te ew SE lt 10 0 oe IIo 6 
ae, 6. sc. ss ¢ Be ws 20 9 ° a 
Gum ee ae Se ee 16 3 ee 29712 
Anthracite pearls. . 2 O os 19 3 oe 118 6 


From these results anthracite was the second lowest in cost; 
and there is much to be said in its favour. The amount of ash 
was very low, and during this trial the fires were only cleaned 
once; while in itself it possessed a complete cure against the flue 
trouble formerly experienced. Still, as it was my object to reduce 
to the utmost the fuel costs, I further continued to use breeze; 
and in the course of three weeks, an accumulation of about 4 in. 
or 5 in. of flue dust was again shown. At that time, I had the 
dampers opened-out full, and fixed in this position ; thinking that 
by so doing I might carry the dust forward, and drive it up the 
chimney. A slight improvement from this was obtained; but 
still not acure. I then tried blowing the flues by means of a 
supply of compressed air from a compressor in the works. This 
was most effective; and in about an hour, the side flue tubes of 
the boiler were as if they had been swept bya brush. There were 
a number of disadvantages attached to this; so I decided to 
write the firm who supplied the furnace. Their recommendation 
to overcome the difficulty was what I already was working upon. 
I next decided to instal in the boiler tubes, flue bed, and side 
flues a set of permanent pipes, to be supplied with steam, having 
jets fixed on various determined points to keep up a circulation 
of draught, and by this means blow the dust out to the bottom of 
the chimney, and remove it from here by ordinary means. When 
I first commenced the blowing of the tubes, I felt sure that all the 
flue deposit was not going up the chimney, and decided to cut a 
hole there, to assure myself on the point. When this was accom- 
plished, we took a very large quantity of material which had col- 
lected; and now it is a standing weekly duty to clean the boiler 
flues from the chimney, which is made possible by the use of the 
blow pipes already mentioned. 

Although at first the difficulties seemed unsurmountable, I am 
pleased to state that the position has been completely mastered ; 
while the necessity for getting men to do such undesirable work 
as the cleaning of boiler flues has been completely eliminated, 
and fuel of any description which will give anything like heat at 
all may now be used with indifference. 


AMMONIA RECOVERY. 


As a further result of applying for the recovery of benzol the 
use of one of the two scrubbers we possessed, this adversely 
affected the amount of ammonia recovered, which, as sulphate of 
ammonia, dropped to the extent of about 1} lbs. per ton of coal 
carbonized less than the previous year. My first intention to 
overcome this loss was by erecting a Maclaurin washer. The 
order was placed, and duly acknowledged by the makers. At this 
time it was necessary, in order that new work could be proceeded 
with, to obtain a priority certificate for the supply of material. 
After various endeavours throughout a period of nearly three 
months to obtain this, and the winter being well advanced, I 
decided to abandon the whole project. Later, however, in think- 
ing how best to overcome the loss, I gave thought to an idea in 
applying the use of a spare set of condensers we possessed for 
the purpose of converting them into a washer ; and finally I pro- 
ceeded to work for the attainment of this object. 

What I decided to do was to fix at the top of the tube a jet or 
spray in several of the columns. These were made of # in. mal- 
leable iron pipe, tapered on the nozzle to about 2 in. diameter at 
the exit, and about g in. long. To complete this spray, I had 
a spiral piece of metal, about 6 in. long, tightly fitted into the 
tube. The effect was to create a circular motion with the liquor, 
which was further broken-up according to the length of taper on 
the nozzle. This produced avery fine atomizer; and a most effi- 
cient washer was the result. The bottom section of the con- 
denser, which acted as the seal-box for directing the gases in their 
proper course, also acted as the liquor tank. The liquor was kept 
in constant circulation by means of a Tangye pump, which we 
already had installed just at the side of the condensers, and was 
used for pumping the yard traps once a day, or perhaps less, as 
was the case in summer. 

Another feature of the working is also worth mentioning. Close 
by the side of the pump and condensers was a tar and liquor sepa- 
rator, made of brick and lined with cement. To this box ran 
all the tar and liquor from the hydraulic main and condensers ; so 
that if desired it was a very easy matter to direct the liquor into 
a tank, which was rendered tight with cement, built side by side 
with the separator itself. This was done; and as the weak liquor 
fills this tank, we run off the condensers and switch-over the 
pump to lift the liquor and fill the condenser box once more; the 
overflow indicating when it is filled. This means that all the weak 
liquor is passed through the condensers, where it is strengthened- 
up constantly to an average strength of fully 3° Twaddel before 
running off to the storage well. The original strength of the weak 
liquor is less than 4° Twaddel. 

By this means of strengthening-up all the weak liquor, it natu- 
rally follows that much less work is left for the ordinary scrubber 
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to do, with a corresponding saving in water and the time of a man 
in attendance ; while it also effects a saving in the cost of produc- 
tion of sulphate of ammonia, by using a higher strength of liquor. 
Concerning the results obtained, I need say very little, excepting 
that we restored the yield of ammonia slightly beyond its former 
degree. It is now the highest yield ever obtained at our works ; 
while the process, beyond the cleaning of the nozzles about 
every six or eight weeks, gives not the slightest trouble. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. W. A. WuyTE (Dawsholm) asked the President if, with regard 
to the fuel question, he had tried a mixture of gum and breeze? He 
thought that for steaming purposes with coke breeze 25 p.ct. of gum 
would give very satisfactory results. While not eliminating the dust 
trouble, which was a vexed question, it certainly would help. The 
method he suggested was also economical. 

Mr. J. JAMIESON (Greenock) said he was much impressed with the 
ingenuity displayed in fixing-up the various plants to meet war-time 
requirements. Regarding the benzol plants, he was greatly interested 
in the simplicity of the process, which seemed to be upon the same 
principle as the Simplex Engineering Company's plants. The results 
obtained there compared pretty favourably with the majority of the 
standard plants. With reference to water gas, he supposed the drop 
in calorific value would be greatly due to the extraction of the benzol 
from the gas. Regarding the Crosthwaite furnace, he thought when 
there was forced-draught great trouble was caused with dust collect- 
ing in the chamber. 

Mr. James M‘Nicot (Dawsholm) said that, regarding the benzol 
recovery plant, he had had the same trouble with his plant. Instead 
of a steel coil being eaten away in his case, an iron coil was. He did 
not think this could be attributed to ammonia, however. Later he 
used a cast-iron coil with better results, 

Mr. JAMEs BELL (Dumbarton) said that while the blue gas plant was 
perhaps a little mediocre, it was only anexperiment. In this producer 
there was a 5-foot depth of fuel. The fan was of very ample capa- 
city; so much so that a very fine incandescent was produced after the 
blow. When the steam was put on, there was a great rush of gas, 
showing that there was no defect in the temperature. 

Mr. Tuos. G. Morrat (Tradeston) said that in his case he found 
the flues were all filled up with dust owing to the fine breeze. This 
was overcome by an injector, which was put in through the flue doors. 
Regarding the quality of gas, he said 425 B.Th.U. gas was being sup- 
plied to the public in Glasgow. This should not be supplied to the 
public at all. 

The PresIDENT remarked that he had not had much experience with 
breeze and gum mixed, and would be only too glad to supply infor- 
mation on the question after he had dealt more thoroughly with the 
method. At Kirkintilloch, which was described by a delegate as the 
most progressive burgh in Great Britain in the matter of the gas in- 
dustry, they were supplying gas without water gas at all, to the extent 
of 12,000 c.ft. of 470 B.Th.U. average quality. 


<i 


ACTION OF PYRIDINE UPON COAL. 





There has been reprinted from the “ Proceedings ” of the Royal 
Society a contribution by Prof. William A. Bone, D.Sc., F.R.S., 
and Mr. Reginald J. Sarjant, M.Sc., on the “ Action of Pyridine 
upon the Coal Substance;” this being the first portion of an 
account of their researches on the chemistry of coal. A notice 
of the paper, which was read before the Royal Society last May, 
will be found in the “ JournaL” for June 17, p. 759. 


The experiments recorded are part of a research carried out in 
the Department of Chemical Technology at the Imperial College 
of Science and Technology, at the instance of the British Associa- 
tion Fuel Economy Committee, with the double object of clearing- 
up certain discrepancies in the work of previous investigators, and 
of gaining further knowledge of the chief types of constituents 
contained in the coal substance. It is remarked that there is now 
general agreement among chemists that the constituents of the 
coal substance may be regarded as consisting principally of three 
distinct types derived respectively from the ligno-celluloses, 
resins, and proteins contained in the vegetable débris from which 
the coal originated. Hitherto it has not been found possible to 
devise an experimental method for separating the three types of 
constituents sufficiently well to permit of more than a partial de- 
lineation of their chemical behaviours being made. Some inves- 
tigators, also, have spoken of the coal substance as though it con- 
tained only cellulosic and resinic derivatives—ignoring the equally 
important nitrogenous constituents. Among the methods chiefly 
employed for separating the different constituents, perhaps the 
most important has been the action of various solvents—and par- 
ticularly of pyridine, picoline, quinoline, and aniline upon the coal 
substance. 

Reference is made to earlier work; and then the conclusions 
are given of an extended series of preliminary experiments. 
Briefly, these are: (1) That, in order to obtain comparable results 
with various coals, it is necessary to exclude access of oxygen 
during the extraction process, which is best carried out in an inert 
atmosphere. (2) The pyridine should be carefully purified and 
dehydrated before use; otherwise discordant results as between 
various coals may beobtained. (3) The degree of fineness of the 
coal operated upon must be taken into consideration. The coal 
itself should be carefully dried beforehand, and then ground until 
it passes through a standard mesh—not too fine. (4) It is prefer- 
able, though not essential, to arrange the; conditions so as to 








ensure, as far as possible, equality of temperature in the extrac- 
tion chamber of the apparatus, and also to maintain a regularity 
in the rate of syphoning during the extraction process. Hence it 
is desirable to employ some uniform or standard size of extrac- 
tion chamber and to lag it efficiently; also to have all the tem- 
perature conditions well under control, and especialiy the rate of 
vaporization of the solvent. 

The methods and apparatus employed to meet these require- 
ments are described ; and then details follow of experiments on 
two typical bituminous coals, selected as having nearly the same 
percentage compositions, notwithstanding considerable differences 
in their other properties. In a comparison between the action of 
pyridine and picolines, the pyridine employed was a fraction of 
the purified anhydrous solvent, boiling between 115°3° and 116°3°; 
while the picolines were a fraction of anhydrous pyridine homo- 
Jogues boiling between 130° and 150°. The dried coal was con- 
tinuously extracted in an atmosphere of nitrogen, in the first 
instance for an uninterrupted period of 159 hours, after which the 
residue was similarly extracted for a further period of 24 hours. 
The amount extracted in the two cases approached the same 
practical limit ; and there was nothing to show that the picolines 
acted more quickly than pyridine upon the coal substance. In 
fact, owing to the lesser stability of the picolines, pyridine appeared 
to be the better solvent generally. The marked retarding influ- 
ence of oxygen upon the extracting process was shown by the 
next experiments; and then followed four experiments in which 
the coal was extracted with pyridine in an atmosphere of nitrogen 
until the process had reached its practical limit. From these, 
the authors say it would appear that the extractable matter 
amounted to somewhere between 30 and 33 p.ct. of the weight of 
the dry coal. In their investigations they found evidence to 
support the view that the so-called “ solvent action” of pyridine 
upon the coal substance is really a more complex phenomenon 
than has usually been supposed, involving, in addition to a rapid 
dissolving of the “resinous” constituents, a simultaneous and 
much slower “ unbuilding,” or depolymerizing, of the whole coal 
structure, which was thus gradually brought into a more soluble 
condition. When the coal was subjected to prolonged heating 
with pyridine at temperatures between 130° and 150° C. in sealed 
tubes, the air in which had been displaced by nitrogen before 
sealing, the percentage amounts of extracts greatly exceeded those 
previously obtained by the usual soxhlet method. 

The experiments so far alluded to were made upon a Durham 
coking coal; while the next series were upon a Barnsley hard 
steam coal. Whereas the Durham coal yielded (in nitrogen) 
between 30 and 32 p.ct. of extract, the Barnsley coal yielded only 
11°6 p.ct. This proved that there is no necessary relationship 
between the amount of volatiles yielded [26°3 p.ct. and 32°2 p.ct. 
respectively] by the coal when carbonized at 950° C. and its sus- 
ceptibility to the attack of pyridine. Again, while the retarding 
influence of oxygen was evident with the Barnsley coal, it was far 
less marked than in the case of the Durham coal. To discover 
the cause of the great difference between the behaviour of the two 
coals towards pyridine would, the authors say, probably require a 
much longer investigation than they had been able to make. 








Darlington Gas-Works Accounts.—The statement of accounts re- 
lating to the Darlington Corporation Gas-Works, for the year ended 
March 31 last, prepared by the Engineer and Manager (Mr. F. P. 
Tarratt) and the Acting Borough Accountant (Mr. G. Dobson Wright), 
shows a gross profit transferred to profit and loss account of £16,507, 
and a net profit (allocated to the reserve account) of £7249. The quan- 
tity of coal carbonized was 38,358 tons, and the make of gas per ton 
12,805 c.ft. The percentage of gas unaccounted-for was 4°4. There 
were 7038 ordinary and 8447 prepayment consumers. 


Chemical Engineering Classes at Birmingham.—Chemical en- 
gineering classes have been arranged for the winter session at the 
Birmingham Municipal Technical School. These classes last year 
were very successful. The course will consist of thirty lectures, 
for which Mr, W. A, Twine, Assoc.M.Inst.M.E., A.I.C. the Chemical 
Plant Superintendent at the Birmingham Corporation Gas- Works, will 
be responsible. He has had a wide experience in chemical engi- 
neering and technology. His style is on popular lines; for he makes 
full use of lantern and blackboard in showing chemical plant and 
processes. The syllabus is varied and comprehensive. 


Bahia Blanca Gas Company.—The accounts which will be sub- 
mitted at the meeting next week show a total debit balance of £26,090. 
The Directors state in their report that the effects of the late war have 
continued to adversely affect the Company ; but despite the great diffi- 
culties in obtaining fuel, the supply of gas was well maintained. With 
a view to finding cheaper gas-making material the Manager (Mr. A. M. 
Hunter) has conducted extensive experiments with maize cobs, bran, 
sawdust, pollard, various classes of oils, and thirteen kinds of wood. 
As a result of these and other researches, the construction of a gene- 
rator to enable gas to be made from wood and oil was commenced in 
September, 1918 ; and in May, 1919, the total output was being pro- 
duced by this apparatus. In June and July (the winter months) it was 
necessary to put into action one set of retorts, so as to cope with the in- 
creased consumption ; but the use of coal for gas making was discon- 
tinued altogether in December, the proportion used having previously 
been reduced to ro p.ct. of the total weight of combustible carbonized. 
During the year gas sales increased by 9°4 p.ct. as compared with 1917. 
Mr. P. A. Cooper and Mr. F. G. Cockey have recently been appointed 
Directors of the Company. For reasons of health, Mr. W. Upton last 
March resigned his position as London Secretary—Mr. M. Denne being 
appointed in his place. 
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REGISTER OF PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 





(Extracted from the ‘' Official List” for Oct. 22.] 
Nos. 24,950—25,618. 


ArmstronG, H. L.—* Distillation of coal, &c.’’ No. 25,103. 

Armstronc, H. L.—'' Retorts for distillation of carbonaceous sub- 
stances.” No. 25,104. 

Bansen, H.—‘‘ Gas-coolers.” No. 25,442. 

BansEn, H.—‘' Closures for gas-generators, &c.” No. 25,424. 

BoyDELL, W.—“‘ Gas fire-lighter.’’ No. 25,404. 

BusueEr, J.—‘* Boxes for inverted gas mantles.’’ No. 25,091. 

CasTELLI, S. T. S.—'* Generation of gas.” No. 25,496. 

Cortntsy, J. H.—See Castelli. No. 25,496. 


Davipson, T. M.—See Armstrong. Nos. 25,103, 25,104. 

FAGONEISEN-WALZWERK L. MANNSTAEDT ET CIE —See Bansen. 
Nos. 25,422, 25,424. 

Gai..et, P, H. A.—“ Combinations of pyramidal surfaces for puri- 
fication of liquids, vapours, and gases,’’ No. 25,486. 

Hornsy, R.—‘' Gas fire-lighter.” No. 25,404. 

Ipris, J. H. W.—*' Incandescent gas-mantles.’’ - No. 25,079. 

Low TEMPERATURE CARBONISATION, Ltp.—See Armstrong. Nos. 
25,103, 25,104. 

M’'CLELLAND, J. J.— Union for and method of joining, lead, &c., 
pipe.” No. 25,012. 

MITCHELL, J.—‘‘ Coke-extracting gear.'’ No. 25,101. 

Morris, W. H.—* Device for facilitating removal of exhaust gases 
from internal-combustion engines, &c.’’ No. 25,428. 

RicHMOND Gas STOVE AND METER Company.—‘' Crucible, &c., 
furnaces for melting and heat treatment of glass, &c.’’ No. 25,615. 

Rozewsky, J. B.—“ Indirect lighting or illuminating systems.’’ 
No. 25,207 

Somers, E. E.—“Illuminant appliances for gas, &c., burners.’’ 
No 25,262. 

Wa twin, J. M.—‘' Gas-producers.” No. 25,092. 


Youne, N.—“ Anparatus for degasification of coal.” No. 25,276. 


PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Progress of Bill. 


The Ammanford Gas Bill was brought from the Commons, read the 
first time, and referred to the Examiners. 


_ 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 











Coal Output and Price. 


Sir A. GrppEs, replying to a question by Mr. Newbould, said the 
increase of 6s. per ton in the price of coal was announced on July 9 
last. The total output of coal from Jan. 1 last to that date was 
128,169,000 tons, representing a rate of output of 4,577,000 tons per 
week, or 238,004,000 tons per year. The total output from July 9 to 
Oct. 11 (the latest date for which figures were available) was 45,579,000 
tons, representing a rate of 3,820,000 tons per week, or 198,640,000 
tons per year. During the later period, a number of factors had 
affected the output of the mines—such as strikes, stoppages, and holi- 
days, apart from the institution of the shorter working day. The figure 
which was taken as the estimated rate of output after July 16 last, and 
on which the 6s. increase was based, was 217,000,000 tons per year. 

Mr. G. TERRELL asked whether the figures quoted pointed to the 
necessity of a further advance in the price of coal. 

Sir A. GeppEs replied that if they were to regard the period which 
had passed as normal, a further increase in the price of coal would be 
necessary. The actual output on what may be regarded as fairly nor- 
mal weeks was, however, improving—due to a variety of causes, such 
as improved transport, improved clearances from the mines, increased 
numbers of men at work in the mines, and, he hoped and believed, in 
increased effort on the part of the men in the mines. It was im- 
proving, and so they hoped still it would not be necessary further to 
increase the price. 

Mr. J. Guest asked if there were collieries in the North standing 
still owing to lack of transport. 

Sir A. GeppEs replied that there were collieries which throughout 
the whole period had had difficulty in getting clearances. This was 
one of the causes of the reduced output. 


Derbyshire Oil and Royalties. 

Mr, Bonar Law, replying to a question by Mr. Holmes concerning 
the payment of royalties on the oil discovered in Derbyshire, said that 
the Government had come to the decision that no royalty should be 
payable in the case of oil. 








Cheap Gas at Middlesbrough.—Says the “ Newcastle Daily 
Chronicle:” There is at least one thing which is cheaper than it was 
before the war—gas. Not gas everywhere, however, only in Middles- 
brough. Mr. Charles F. Blincoe, the Engineer and Manager of the 
Corporation Gas-Works, Middlesbrough, makes the announcement in 
the “Daily News,” adding that the Teeside undertaking supplies the 
cheapest gas in the kingdom, The present price to all ordinary meter 
consumers for all purposes is 2s. per 1000 c.ft. Thecredit may be due 
to Mr. Blincoe rather than to the principle of municipalization. But 
at any rate there is the fact, 








MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


INCOMBUSTIBLES AND CALORIFIC POWER OF COAL GAS. 





The London County Council Again Moving. 


In the report of the Public Control Committee of the London County 
Council to be presented at to-day’s meeting, the following appears: 


In view of recent complaints as to the poor quality of the gas supplied 
to London consumers, particularly in districts north of the River 
Thames, we have directed the attention of the Board of Trade to the 
matter. We pointed out that the Council realizes that the deficiency 
of calorific power is due in part to the requirements of the Gas and 
Coal (Emergency) Order, 1919, consequent on the recent railway 
strike; and we drew their attention to the fact that, in the issue of 
the “Gas JourNAL” of Oct. 14, 1919 [p. 71], the Order in question 
was referred to in the following terms: 

Asked by the Coal Controller to stretch the gas to the uttermost, the 
Board of Trade Order provides that the “ maximum” calorific 
value shall be no higher than 425 B.Th.U. gross. As we have 
previously pointed out, for gas undertakings without water-gas 
plant or steaming arrangements to get down to this figure will 
be impracticable without sending out to the consumers a lot of 
incombustible gases. 


We expressed the view that, having regard to the period which has 
elapsed since the strike, and to the improvement of the position as 
regards the supply of coal to gas companies, the consumer should no 
longer be penalized by having to suffer both as regards quality and 
price of gas; and we asked the Board to revoke the Order in question 
as soon as possible, and also to take such other steps as are requisite 
to ensure a speedy return to a pre-war standard of the calorific value 
of the gas supplied to London consumers. 

We forwarded for the information of the Board a detailed compari- 
son of the testings of the calorific power of the gas supplied by the 
Gas Light and Coke Company, the Commercial Gas Company, and 
the South Metropolitan Gas Company during the period from Sept. 29 
to Oct. 18, 1919, inclusive. This return showed that the gas supplied 
by the South Metropolitan Gas Company was throughout of a much 
superior quality to that of the other two Companies. 

Between the dates indicated (including the greater part of the strike 
period, from Sept. 27 to Oct. 5, 1919, inclusive), the calorific value of 
the gas supplied by the three Companies was as follows : 

British Thermal Units, Gross. 





Maximum. Minimum. Average, 
Gas Light and Coke Company . 518'4 420°3 449°3 
Commercial Gas Company . . . 494°4 445'5 467°2 
South Metropolitan Gas Company. 574°9 500°! 558°7 


_ 


THE DUTIES OF A GAS SECRETARY. 





There was a meeting last Friday afternoon—though not so large 
a one as the occasion merited—in the rooms in London Wall of the 
Chartered Institute of Secretaries, of members interested in the gas 


industry, at which Mr. E, L. Burton, of the Brighton and Hove 
and other gas companies, opened a discussion on the duties of a gas 
secretary. There may be many people who are able to speak and 
write upon the duties of a gas secretary; but comparatively few can 
be in a position to equal Mr. Burton (who has behind him 35 years’ 
service as a gas secretary, in addition to being on the Boards of some 
half-dozen gas companies) in the narration of varied experiences met 
with in the carrying out of these duties. Indeed, his anecdotes and 
his reminiscences were the most enjoyable feature of an altogether 
pleasant meeting. 

Speaking with his long experience, Mr. Burton said he was able to 
declare that, with rare exceptions, he has found the gas secretary loyal, 
capable, adaptable, and in almost every practical way the capable 
business man that he should be. There are not many avocations 
in ordinary business life which demand a more comprehensive 
experience than that of the class he was dealing with. The gas 
secretary, to be successful, must be a man of business parts, an 
expert accountant, something (and not merely a little) of a lawyer, a 
negotiator, and must possess tact and self-reliance among other 
duties. First he has to please his directors, and then to obtain the best 
results from his own staff. It has been his own good fortune to serve 
as members of boards of directors gentlemen whose help, sympathy, 
advice, and kindness have indelibly imprinted their images on his mind. 
Not the least of the troubles of the secretary are his enforced dealings 
with his company’s consumers, though, of course, this does not apply 
in the case of the larger undertakings, where gas rental and gas 
accounts form no part of the secretarial department. All who have 
controlled a rental office know something of the irate consumer whose 
grievance it is impossible to meet, and who consequently empties the 
vials of his wrath upon the company in general and the hapless secre- 
tary in particular. Mr. Burton has always found the best weapons in 
such cases to be firmness, where possible a certain amount of kindly 
sympathy, and an assertion of that dignity which rightly appertains to 
the holder of the secretaryship. It is a great help in such cases to en- 
deavour to see the complainant’s point of view, and to argue from that, 
as far as one can, rather than to suggest that he has no case. After all, 
most men are susceptible to reason; and where this is employed, com- 
bined with the firmness and tact called for, many cases of dispute can 
be amicably settled. Personally, he would sooner have filling the posi- 
tion of secretary one whose forte is tact and thoroughness, than the 
brilliant and clever man unpossessed of these virtues. In like manner, 
the official is occasionally brought into contact with the unreasonable 
shareholder. 

Later, Mr. Burton turned to the business side of his subject, and 
referred to some of the matters likely to engage the attention of secre- 
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taries. The industry is, he said, confronted at the present time with 
new legislation that is bound to give much food for thought. He 
alluded to the proposed alteration in the standard price and standard 
quality of gas supplied, and to the suggested new basis of charge 
necessitated by selling gas, not by measurement in cubic feet, but by 
the thermal units the gas contains. These new conditions will entail 
nothing short of a revolution in methods, and will have far-reaching 
effects. Whether they will prove to be to the advantage of the indus- 
try will depend upon the several standards ultimately prescribed, and 
the degree of justice, not to say generosity, that is meted out to the 
gasindustry. It must be admitted that the present standards and the 
existing basis of charge are not as scientific and reliable, and probably 
not so fair to the consumer, as they might be. While different com- 
panies are supplying gas of widely different illuminating values for pur- 
poses where thermal value isthe prime necessity, anomalies are bound 
to result. The industry has every right to expect, on the one hand, a 
re-adjustment of the standard prices as now existing ; for it is obvious 
that an addition to the cost of production and distribution of upwards 
of 100 p.ct., due to the enhanced cost of coal and the phenomenal in- 
crease of wages, renders the old standard prices effete and unworkable. 
Per contra, they must be prepared to supply consumers with gas of a 
more suitable character for the purposes for which gas is now required ; 
and no valid objection can be urged to the basis of charge being made 
dependent upon the quality—or more correctly speaking upon the con- 
tents—of the gas sent out. 

Gas secretaries are, he supposed, without exception becoming more 
and more accustomed to receiving requests for income-tax certificates 
in respect of the deductions made from dividends and interest paid to 
stockholders. In the majority of cases, the original dividend counter- 
foil issued has been somehow destroyed. The question has arisen in Mr. 
Burton's mind whether the time has not arrived when a charge should 
be made for the issue of a duplicate tax certificate. The fact that they 
are issued gratuitously in itself leads to carelessness on the part of 
the stockholder, a note of which would appear on the counterfoil. A 
small charge would doubtless check the number of applications which 
one receives, and so reduce the office work it entails. A fee of 1s. per 
certificate would probably meet the case. In these days clerical work 
is much more expensive than it used to be, while stationery and post- 
age have both likewise become more costly. It is his practice not 
to issue these certificates to agents who are reclaiming tax for their 
clients, without first receiving a written authority or application from 
the shareholder, though an exception is made where the application 
reaches him from or through bankers or solicitors. 

Another point of interest which had been mentioned to him was that 
a company runs a certain risk in paying debenture interest on a joint 
holding to the first-named stockholder, or to any one stockholder, to 
the exclusion of the other or others. Possibly as a matter of strict 
law all the stockholders should affix their signatures to the warrant, 
in discharge of the company’s liability. It is hardly necessary to 
observe that the company does not expose itself to the same risk in 
connection with dividend warrants, since the provisions of the Com- 
panies Act of 1845 prescribe, in effect, that the first-named holder can 
give a valid discharge on behalf of himself and the joint proprietor. 
The difficulty mentioned can very easily be overcome by requiring the 
stockholders to sign a form of request to pay the interest to any one 
of their number, or to their banker or agent. 


Mr. Burton, before resuming his seat, expressed the hope that other 
meetings of a like character to this one would be held from time to 
time; and this wish was voiced by other speakers. On the subject 
of conferences, Mr. Burton said it was a pity that the two sides of the 
industry are not able to find more in common. 

During the subsequent discussion—among the contributors to which 
were Mr.G. H. S. Iorns, of Ilford, and Mr. J. R. H. Jacobs, of South- 
ampton—various knotty points were threshed out. One of these was 
how to deal with the stock of oxide used in purification. Mr. Burton 
said he should not capitalize the oxide, but always put it to revenue 
account. Technically it might be a capital charge; but in practice it 
was very difficult to work in that way. The difficulty of possible 
liability in the case of forgery of signatures to posted dividend war- 
rants, Mr. Burton said he gets over by asking every stockholder to 
sign a form authorizing the payment of dividend to bankers, and its 
transmission by post. He gets this signed even if the stockholder wants 
the dividend sent to himself. This removed all liability, because they 
would be acting according to instruction. 

Before separating the suggestion was put forward that it might later 
on be found desirable to consider the formation of an Association of 
Gas Secretaries. 


Ss 


NOTTINGHAM GAS PROFITS. 








Some particulars relative to the profits of the Nottingham Cor- 
poration gas and other undertakings were furnished by the Chairman 
of the Finance Committee at the last meeting of the Council, The 
figures dealt with a period of five years to the end of March last. 


During this time, notwithstanding the enormous rise in the cost of 
raw materials occasioned by the war, the total profit from gas amounted 
to £38,302, of which £164,000 was applied in aid of the district rate, 
and £134,073 for the reserve fund, renewals, depreciation, &c. Bycom- 
parison, the municipal electricity undertaking is in a parlous state, 
having during the five years yielded a profit of £21,369 only, of which 
£17,500 has gone in rate-aid. The opinion which is finding increasing 
expression in the present municipal contests, is that the price of gas 
should be materially reduced. But against this there is the obvious 
Consideration to be placed as to whether municipal concerns, like 
private undertakings, are not to be run on business lines, to earn a 
reasonable profit in proportion to the capital involved. 

During the contests attention has been directed largely to the con- 
duct of the municipal trading concerns, and incidentally much interest- 
ing information has been forthcoming in relation to the gas under- 
taking. By arrangement with the Government authorities, the Radford 
works (where the first vertical retorts of the Glover-West type were 








installed) were utilized over the war period, with eminently satisfactory 
results, for the production of fuel oil for naval purposes. Mr. Orgill, 
a member of the Committee, stated at a recent ward meeting that, 
within the last two years, 3,177,000 gallons of fuel oil were produced. 
Other productions in the same period included 591,000 gallons of 
naphtha (containing benzol and toluol for high explosives), 79,357 
gallons of carbolic acid, 574,000 gallons of concentrated ammonia, 
8000 tons of sulphate of ammonia, and 14,643 tons of sulphuric acid. 


_ 
—_ 


SUNDERLAND TOWN COUNCIL AND THE GAS-WORKS. 





No Purchase Bill to be Promoted. 


After a two hours’ debate, the Sunderland Town Council decided 
not to promote a Bill in the next session of Parliament to give them 
power to purchase the Sunderland Gas Company's undertaking. 


Mr. Frank NicHotson (Chairman of the Finance Committee) said 
the average profits of the Company during the last nine years had 
been roughly £22,500 per annum, to which had to be added £1000 
paid in Directors’ fees. The maximum dividend payable amounted to 
£14,372, which, at 25 years’ purchase, gave a sum of approximately 
£360,000. As the rate of interest had considerably increased, the 
years of purchase both now and for some considerable time to come 
would probably be 20 instead of 25. Twenty years’ purchase gave 
£287,000 as the price. Allowing a margin for compensation of Direc- 
tors and certain officials, they would probably be safe in taking the 
purchase price at £310,000. Against this there were liquid assets 
which, as they practically belonged to the consumer, would decrease 
the amount that the purchaser would have to find. These assets 
totalled £88,000, and included the £52,000 in the reserve fund, At 
25 years’ purchase, they would require £16,100 per annum for interest 
and sinking fund. He pointed out the difficulty of obtaining the 
money, and the already large debt of the Corporation—amounting to 
over half-a-million pounds—coupled with their heavy commitments 
for the future. 

Alderman Bett declared that during the past nine years the Com- 
pany had appropriated £70,000 out of revenue to do work which 
ought to have been charged tocapital. This money should have gone 
in reducing the price of gas. If the amount had been so appropriated 
during the last nine years, what had been done over the other fifty 
years? The Company had, in fact, renewed their capital to the 
extent of about £300,000 out of profits. He had some feeling in 
favour of public monopolies being in the hands of public authorities ; 
but, on the other hand, he had some misgiving owing to the prevalence 
of the Government “ stroke,” which seemed to get into things managed 
by a municipality. 

During the course of the debate, it was stated that if the Corpora- 
tion took no action now it would be fifteen years before they could do 
anything. 

Mr. W. Raine estimated the purchase price at £400,000, and said 
they would probably have to pay 6 p.ct.for the money. He dwelt on 
the speculative nature of the market in residuals, and said that, as the 
Company had given them cheap gas—cheaper than other towns over 
a series of years—it would be a mistake for them now to embark on 
municipalization. 

Alderman New was anxious that the public should have an oppor- 
tunity of deciding the matter. 

Mr. F. W. Taycor held that the basis of value of the Company 
should not be dividends, but the value of the works. He knew the 
Directors reckoned they would get half-a-million for the concern. If 
the Corporation had to pay 74 or 8 p.ct. on a purchase price of some 
£400,000, including sinking fund, they were going to be on the wrong 
side altogether. 

Mr. S. M. Swan advocated an interview with the Directors before 
settling the question. 

Mr. R. J. WiLson urged that fifteen years hence it would cost them 
more to buy the undertakings than now. Municipal concerns were doing 
as well as, and in many cases better than, private companies; and he 
asserted that if they decided not to municipalize, it was highly probable 
that the price of gas would go up. 

Mr. NicHOLsoN, in reply, argued that the figure of £400,000 was not 
justified, in view of the prices which had been paid in other cases 
where gas companies had been municipalized. He believed they could 
get the money at 5 p.ct, 

By 25 votes to 15 an amendment that the Council should promotea 
Bill was rejected ; and a motion was then carried by a large majority 
not to take steps towards purchasing the undertaking. 


<i 





———— 


Lighting of Ennis.—The Ennis (co. Clare) Urban District Council 
received a deputation from the promoters of the new local Gas Com- 
pany ; and afterwards a resolution was adopted undertaking to give 
every possible assistance in connection with the purchase of the gas- 
works, and in securing statutory powers for the lighting of the town. 


Gas Sales at Blackpool.—It was reported to the Blackpool Gas 
Committee that during the half year ended Sept. 30 the output of gas 
was 408,173,000 c.ft., compared with 378,126,000 c.ft. last year. The 
increase was 8 p.ct. The Blackpool Gas Department led the way in 
invoicing gas on the 100 c.ft. basis—a system which is now being 
advocated in America. 


Belfast Gas Fatalities.—A verdict of “‘ Death from accidental gas 
poisoning ” was returned at Belfast at an inquest on the bodies of Mr. 
and Mrs. William Maude. The unfortunate couple were found dead 
in bed, the room being filled with gas; and Sergeant Nesbitt said that 
a gas-bracket near the bed was turned on. A juror said he thought 
there should be an expression of opinion that gas should be turned off 
at the meter before people retired at night. Such accidents were fre- 
quent in Belfast; and if the precaution indicated were adopted, it 
would save many lives. The Deputy-Coroner (Dr. Kennedy) pointed 


out that it would be very bad to enforce such an order. No action was 





taken with regard to the suggestion. 
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INCREASED GAS APPLIANCE HIRE RATES. 


Allegations of Profiteering. 


A complaint was last week laid before the Hackney Profiteering 
Committee by a Clapton gas-consumer, who objected to paying an in- 
creased rent for a gas-stove on account of higher cost of material for 
repairs. He said he would not require any repairs for another two 
years ; but despite this he was called upon to pay an extra 4s. per year, 
an increase of 50 p.ct. It was stated that the Company’s original price 
for a stove was £2 18s.; while the cost price now for a similar stove 
was £3 18s.9d. Mr. F. W. Goodenough (on behalf of the Gas Light 
and Coke Company) pointed out that they were offering for sale 
stoves at less than the original cost, and at substantially less than 
the price at which similar stoves could be purchased at the pre- 
sent time. Their price now gave them a dead-loss. If all who were 
now hiring stoves were to become purchasers of them, the Com- 
pany would be £100,000 out of pocket. Replying to a question as to 
whether, if the consumer purchased a stove in accordance with the 
Company’s offer, the Company would put it into repair before the 
consumer took it over, Mr. Goodenough said they not only would, but 
they were doing so. At the present time the actual repairs and interest 
on capital swallowed up the rate charged; and he thought the Com- 
pany would be quite justified in raising the rate 75 p.ct., instead of the 
present 50p.ct. The Committee adjourned the matter for further con- 
sideration, and for the production of statements showing the actual cost 
of the stoves, the amount of repairs, the interest charged on capital 
outlay, and the present charge for the stoves. Mr. Goodenough 
guaranteed that the Company, in all the circumstances of this case, 
would extend their offer for the purchasing of stoves from Oct. 31 to 
Nov. 30. 

Mr. Frank Briant, M.P. for North Lambeth, who is Chairman of 
the North Lambeth Board of Guardians, speaking at a public meeting, 
referred to the 50 p.ct. increase which the Gas Light and Coke Com- 
pany intend to charge for the hire of gas-stoves. There had not been, 
he said, a farthing extra money spent on gas-stoves that were put into 
houses and flats before the war, and he regarded it as nothing else but 
blatant profiteering for the Company to seek to impose this increase. 
The Lambeth Board of Guardians, who had received the notification, 
were going to endeavour to prosecute the Company for profiteering. 
It would be a difficult case; but he hoped it would come off. 

The Commercial Gas Company having given notice of their intention 
to increase the rentals of meters (up to five lights) to the full amount 
authorized by Parliament, and the rate for the hire of larger meters 
and of stoves, lamps, and gas appliances already fixed by 50 p.ct., the 
General Purposes Committee of Poplar have decided to recommend 
the Borough Council to make representations to the Board of Trade, 
as it is their opinion that the increase in the case of existing installa- 
tions is without justification. 





GAS-WORKERS’ WAGES IN MELBOURNE. 


Mr. Justice Higgins, sitting in the Arbitration Court at Melbourne, 
recently delivered judgment in the cases of the Federated Gas Em- 
ployees’ Industrial Union v. Geelong Gas Company and Others and 
Same v. Metropolitan Gas Company of Melbourne and Others, the 
respondents being 43 proprietors of gas-works in Victoria, New South 
Wales, South Australia, and Tasmania. The main award, however, 
applied only to New South Wales workers. Variations in an existing 
award were only sought against the Metropolitan Gas Company and 
ten other companies. 


His Honour said he would take 11s. as the basic wage for Melbourne. 
With regard to defining the precise functions of any special workers, 
the Court could not make regulations by way of common rule for all 
gas-works in the States. He proposed to appoint for the purpose of 
the award certain Boards of Reference. Strong opposition to this 
course was made by the principal employers, lest the Board should de- 
cide managerial matters that ought to be left to those responsible for 
the administration ; but the Directors did not seem to realize that the 
days of absolute autocracy in business had gone, and that one of the 
best modes of securing continuity in operations was to afford a consti- 
tutional vent for grievances expressed by a responsible union. He had 
for years struggled to gradually introduce the workers who gave their 
lives to the industry to such reasonable self-determination and share 
in the responsibilities of direction and control as the discussions of 
union representatives with managers would involve; and he would 
again try the experiment. 

A claim for a reduction of hours from 48 to 44 weekly would be 
refused ; for he did not feel at liberty to reduce the Australian standard 
of 48 hours without strong grounds. He, however, suggested six- 
hours shifts for men engaged in the severe work of the retort-house. 
The award would operate as from March 6 last until the end of next 
April, so that it might expire at the same time as the award of 1917. 
For the Metropolitan Gas Company and the other companies, the 
scale of wages awarded ranged from 11s. 4d. per day or shift for 
labourers, yardmen, carters, and others through the various sections of 
the industry, up to 14s. 4d. for fitters, turners, carpenters, plumbers, 
bricklayers, meter makers, and repairers. 

His Honour suggested a Shop Committee for each retort-house, 
but said the Act gave him no power to appoint such Committees. 


<i 
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The leading topic of debate and controversy in the municipal elec- 
tions at Ripon is the policy of the Council in regard to the gas under- 
taking. After much thought, the Council have decided to spend 
£20,000 on vertical retorts, to replace the present horizontal system, 
and other improvements, sanction for which has been received from 
the Board of Trade. Work is to be commenced at an early date. 
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THE PIECE-WORK PAY SYSTEM. 


By. J. A. A. Beavupin. 
|A Paper read before the Canadian Gas Association. | 


The supply of public utilities—such as several members of this 
Association are interested in—involves the performance of numerous 
routine operations in the consumer's home by various categories of 
employees operating individually and without supervision. The read- 
ing of meters in situ, the delivery of bills and collection notices, and the 
collection of arrears, are a few of these operations. Until recent years 
—and even nowadays—the general practice has been to remunerate 
employees engaged in these various tasks on a flat or fixed rate salary, 
based either on the hour, day, week, or month, with additional privi- 
leges (in many cases) respecting sickness, holidays, &c. This modeof 
remuneration makes possible the payment of wages for labour which 
has been only partially supplied ; and since the actual supervision of 
his work is impracticable, the employee is tempted to take advantage 
of this condition to occasionally, if not regularly, limit his activities. 
The means he may use to conceal his shortcomings are limited only by 
his ingenuity and his morality. 


Tue Fixep SALARY WORKER. 


Furthermore, an employee working under this system of remunera- 
tion is inclined to indiscriminately complete each task as he encounters 
it, without any regard to the amount of time and expense involved— 
i.e., he will often devote an unwarranted amount of time to straighten- 
ing out a difficulty which, if reported to the office, could be handled 
much more expeditiously and economically by an expert. In other 
words, a worker on a fixed salary does not bye-pass his difficulties—he 
leaves no residue. 

This state of affairs has led our Company [the Montreal Light, Heat, 
and Power Company] to devise and introduce a system of payment on 
a piece or commission basis, as applicable to the various categories of 
these employees. This piece-work or commission system keeps the 
employee at his work, insures the full employment of his time, limits 
his absences from duty, prevents the payment of unearned wages, and 
regularizes the output. It helps to get the work done regularly and 
systematically ; but it leaves a residue. 

The piece or commission worker is interested in handling a maximum 
of cases in a minimum of time; so naturally the tendency is to handle 
the straight going jobs, and bye-pass difficulties whenever encountered, 
no matter what the employer’s interest. The employee's interest is in 
the opposite direction, as every stop he makes to overcome difficulties 
limits his wages. Hence, while this system has removed the necessity 
for outdoor supervision, it has created a demand for closer indoor 
supervision over the work performed, and the piecework system must 
be supplemented by a faithful follow-up system of bye-passed jobs, 


without which it would prove a failure, and cease to be economical 







































and practical. 
THE Prece-WorkK SYSTEM. 


The piece-work system only works advantageously in districts where 
the client2le is dense or semi-dense. It is not effective in districts where 
the clientzle is scattered. The piece-worker is entitled to a supply of 
work that is commensurate with his capacity, and his work requires to 
be properly sorted and routed, so that be may carry it on under ad- 
vantageous conditions. The employer’s interest also demands this, 
in order to keep the piece-work rating at a minimum, and at the same 
time afford the employee an opportunity of earning a fair remuneration 
thereunder. Failure to give proper attention to this detail would 
result in the establishment of a higher piece-work rating than would 
otherwise be necessary. 

Employees of the same category should all be on an equal footing, 
and be given equal opportunities. They should permute periodically 
from one district to another, in order that one and all may cover each 
district and the entire system in a given period. All districts do not 
afford similar or equal opportunities ; and no one should be allowed 
to work continuously in a good, poor, or medium district. All should 
have their turn in each. 


MusT BE AN EFFICIENT WORKER. 


The piece-worker, though not a tracer, a trouble straightener, or a 
worker fitted to operate in scattered districts, must be efficient and 
capable of discharging his duties in a competent manner, and carrying 
to a satisfactory conclusion all work entrusted to his care. While he 
is quite within his rights in bye-passing real difficulties, and not spend- 
ing his time in conducting long reasearches, &c., he must positively 
not be allowed to bye-pass for trifling causes any of the work that is 
entrusted to him. 

It is not desirable to limit the activities of a piece-worker with a view 
to securing work of a higher standard, as he cannot fairly be retained 
in service without sufficient work to keep him employed; and even if 
allowed to go off duty as soon as he has performed his limited task, he 
will work just as hastily in order to get through and go off duty, and 
the employer's very object—viz., to cause him to move more slowly 
and perform work of better quality—will be defeated. Furthermore, 
the resultant limitation of his earning power is likely to cause the piece- 
work rating to goup. An energetic piece-worker with a large working 
capacity will earn “ record” wages when supplied with unlimited work, 
and will indirectly contribute to the maintenance of an economical and 
moderate piece-work rating. Furthermore, the employee who earns 
large wages will have every inclination to perform his work in accord- 
ance with instructions. His very interest in his position is the best 
guarantee to be wished for in this connection. Proper inside super- 
vision over the work involved in the completion of bye-passed jobs, as 
reported by the piece-worker from time to time, affords the employer 
still further protection. This inside supervision is a most important 























NEW 


HE new “Gothic” Gas Fires are now 

ready—also many other new designs. 
Every ‘‘ Main” Fire will give daily dividends 
of comfort to your consumers. 
the old type wasteful Gas Fires to continue 
in use. 
making the most of your output and adding 
satisfied customers to your list for the good 
times ahead. 


What quantity of New ‘‘ Main” Lists may 
we send you? 


R. x A. MAIN, LTD. 


WORKS: Gothic Works, EDMONTON, N.18; Gothic Ironworks, FALKIRK; and Gothic Works, BIRMINGHAM. 
SHOW-ROOMS AND BRANCHES: 25, Princes Street, Oxford Circus, W. 1; 82, Gordon Street, 
GLASGOW; 18, Severn Street, Deansgate, MANCHESTER; 6, Narrow Wine Street, BRISTOL; 97, Mill- 
field, BELFAST; 333, Queen Street, MELBOURNE. 
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feature of the piece-work system, and must be exercised with constant 
vigilance. 


SYSTEM IN OPERATION. 


Having now dealt with the economic aspects of the piece-work sys- 
tem, it may be of interest to briefly outline its operation in our Com- 
pany as applied to meter readers, billers, delivery men, and collectors. 
We supply dual service (gas and electricity), and issue part of our 
bills on a bi-monthly basis, and part on a monthly basis. The ordinary 
gas and electric lighting consumers are billed bi-monthly, while the 
large consumers and all electric power users are billed monthly. Our 
territory is divided into meter reading districts, and the work is dis- 
tributed in accordance with schedules, so that the readings repeat 
themselves on about an even calendar date in each district. Twenty- 
two men take care of our meter reading on a piece-rating per meter. 
These men work five days per week on regular readings. Every 
Saturday morning is devoted to each man “ picking-up” the readings 
which he has bye-passed for various reasons during the current week. 
This “ picking-up ” work is done at the regular rating for current read- 
ings. After the completion of the “ picking-up,” the residue of bye- 
passed reading reported to the office represents only such cases as 
present some unusual obstacles. The fact that each meter reader must 
appropriate a certain amount of time to “ picking-up” his own bye- 
passed readings, is an added protection against bye-passing for trifling 
causes. When reading meters in a district where the client2zle is scat- 
tered, the meter readers are paid an additional flat-rate sum per 
district. This rate varies from 50 c. to $2 per meter-book. A some- 
what similar system is in vogue in connection with power and special 
clients billed monthly, as such customers are limited in number and 
distributed all over the system. In addition to the regular staff, two 
special meter readers are employed on combined fixed salary and piece- 
work basis, to take care of readings bye-passed by regular readers. 


CoMPILATION OF BILLs, 


The compilation of bills for gas and electric lighting is also done 
under a piece-work system. Two different ratings prevail, applicable 
to the bi-monthly and monthly special bills respectively. A staft of 
twelve clerks is engaged on this work. Power bills, owing to the 
intricate nature of the work involved, are issued by straight salaried 
clerks. Six men, paid exclusively on a piece-work basis, are engaged 
in the delivery of bills and collection notices. Two different ratings 
prevail, applicable to dense and semi-dense districts respectively. In 
. districts where the clientéle is scattered, postal service is resorted to. 

Nine collectors, working on a commission basis, take care of the 
collection of arrears respecting our bi-monthly system. When in- 
structed to call at a given address, it is the duty of the collector to 
either collect the full amount of arrears or cut off the service when 
directed to do so. But in cases where the client has moved from the 
premises, the collector is not required to do any tracing work. The 
collection of arrears due by special clients billed monthly, as also 





tracing work, is attended to exclusively by mounted collectors paid on 
a monthly salary basis. 

The rating for commission collectors is based on the quantity of 
service “C. O. N. P.’’ and the coupons collected, and is differential 
respecting the collections of “ gross,” “net,” or “under one dollar” 
amounts, and is known as the “coupon system ”—unlimited earnings. 
In the calculation of our collectors’ remuneration, we have recently 
introduced a new element, in the form of a percentage allowance on 
discounts collected, with a limitation as to the maximum amount of 
wages to be earned thereunder. This system is known as the “dis- 
count system,” and is applied only when it proves more profitable to 
the collector than the “ coupon system.” The two systems never apply 
simultaneously to the same collector in any one pay-roll period. 

The piece-work system, as applied to certain specific routine opera- 
tions, isa happy innovation. It is most effective and economical, and 
insures a steady output. It is a modern stabilizer. 
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A VISIT TO THE RICHMOND GAS-STOVE COMPANY’S 
WORKS. 








The Fitters’ Guild of the Liverpool Gas Company paid a visit on the 
roth inst. to the Warrington Works of the Richmond Gas Stove and 


Meter Co., Ltd. The party comprised about fifty fitters, who were 
met at the station and conveyed to Grappenhall, where they were 
divided into small groups and conducted through the works by 
Mr. J. W. Slack, the Managing Director, Mr. A. Slack, the Secretary, 
Mr. Langford, the Works Manager, Dr. Hartley, the Chief Chemist, 
and Departmental Heads. 

A start was made with the furnace department. and the many types 
of furnaces in course of construction were shown; the various classes 
of heat treatment for which they were built being explained. Con- 
siderable interest was taken in the well-known low-pressure gas and 
air blast furnaces as applied to high and low-temperature oven work, 
salt and lead bath hardening, &c., also the brass and copper melting 
furnaces, 

Passing to the laboratories, the visitors were shown the scientific 
apparatus employed by the large staff of chemists engaged there, not 
only in research work, but in constant and systematic examination of 
all the materials used in the firm's manufactures, to ensure the high 
standard which is maintained. Proceeding onwards, the party went 
through the extensive foundry, enamelling department, fitting and 
assembling shops, where the firm’s productions were exemined in all 
stages of their manufacture—special note being made of the large 
cooking appliances for canteen and hotel use under construction. 

A break was made for tea. A vote of thanks to Mr. Slack and 
his co-Directors for their kindness in inviting the members of the 
Guild was proposed by Mr. W, B. Payne, the Superintendent of the 
Distribution Department, in which he spoke of .the very pleasant and 
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Mr, Slack briefly acknowledged the vote of thanks, 
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CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 
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instructive time the fitters had spent, learning much regarding the con- 
struction of gas heating, cooking, and industrial appliances that would 
be of benefit to them in their work. This was seconded by Mr. Hardy, 
the Assistant Superintendent, and supported by Mr. B. Crowther. 


The London Market for Tar, Tar Products, and Sulphate. 


Lonpon, Oct. 27. 

In the London market, pitch retains its firm position, the value being 
well over 8os. net per ton f.o.b. makers’ works. Creosote is also strong 
at 64d. to 64d. net per gallon in bulk. There are practically no stocks of 
motor benzol ; the demand being so great that deliveries are taken as 
quickly as the product is made. At the moment there is no interest in 
60's crude carbolic acid. Solvent naphtha is worth about 2s. 6d. net 
per gallon; while pure benzol and pure toluol are each quoted at 


There is no change in the position of sulphate of ammonia for home 


Oct. 27. 

The average values for gas-works products during the week were: 
Gas-works coal tar, 38s. to? 43s. Pitch, East Coast, 70s, to 72s. 6d. 
per ton f.a.s.; West Coast—Manchester, 62s. 6d. to 65s.; Liverpool, 
62s. 6d. to 65s. ; Clyde, 72s. 6d. to 75s. nominal. Benzol go p.ct., North, 
1s. 8d. to 1s. 1od.; crude 65 p.ct. at 120°C., 1s. o§d. to 1s. 1$d. 
naked at makers’ works ; 50-90 p.ct. naked, North, 1s. 8d. to 1s. rod. 
Toluol, naked, North, 2s. to 2s. 1d. nominal. Coal tar crude naphtha 
in bulk, North, 8d. to 84d. Solvent naphtha, naked, North, 2s. 3d. 
to 2s. 4d. Heavy naphtha, North, 2s. 1d. to 2s, 3d. Creosote, in 
bulk, North, liquid, 53d. to 53d. ; salty, 43d. to 5d. Heavy oils, in 
bulk, North, 6d. to 64d. Carbolic acid, 60 p.ct., 1s. 6d. to 1s. 64d. 
Naphthalene, £15 to £17 ros. ; salts, £4 10s. to £6, bagsincluded. An- 
thracene, “A” quality, 74d. to 8d. per minimum 40 p.ct.; ‘*B”’ 


The average price realized for tar in the Manchester district, based 
on the value of the products, for the month of September was 


products have developed strength, and higher prices are frequently 
asked. Pitch remains a feature, particularly on the West Coast; and 
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CEDIA 


- Richmond’s “R.H.D.” Gasfire 


(Radiant Heat Distributor). 


Perfect distribution of heat owing to convex 
fire front. 


Perfect. ventilation of room by numerous air 
Complete silence in burning and high radiant 
efficiency. 


Handsome and pleasing design, attracting 
attention wherever exhibited. 


“ The ‘R.H.D.’ Fire. fitted in our Model Room, 
has a splendid appearance ; we sold it before 
it had been a day in position.” 


—Letter from a large Northern Gas Undertaking. 










still higher quotations for all districts are freely predicted. In benzols, 
there is very little spirit to be had; but the prices have not been 
altered. The question is now being asked whether the demand for 
motor purposes will continue through the winter. This depends a 
good deal upon whether or not proper measures are taken to prevent 
freezing. In a booklet just issued in the interests of benzol, probably 
the most interesting chapter to the ordinary motorist is that which tells 
how best benzol may be used with the standard carburettor and the 
standard engine. The chief advantages of the fuel are summed up 
as : More power, greater mileage, sweeter running, no pinking, cheaper 
per gallon, further economy from increased mileage, and home pro- 
duced fuel. Many complaints have been made that benzol of a stan- 
dard quality is hard to get. On the last page of the booklet, which is 
called ‘‘ National Benzol : The British Motor Spirit,’’ is given a list 
of divisional offices, covering practically all parts of the country, to 
which inquiries may be addressed. Pure toluol is in moderate demand. 
Crude tar now fetches more money. Solvent naphtha is strong in 
Provincial centres and fetches more money there than in London, 
Owing to the probable scarcity later on, prospects are considered 
to be exceedingly good. Creosote is in very strong demand for fuel 
purposes. Oil fuel is dearer than coal, even at the present prices of 
the latter; but it is a labour-saving fuel, which counts for something 


‘| in these days. Cresylic acid is uachanged ; but carbolics are lower. 


Other products are without alteration. 
The range of quotations is as follows: 


Benzol : 90% London 2s. to 2s. 2d., North 1s. 11d. to 2s.; 50-90% 
1s. gd. to 2s. London, 1s, tofd. North; crude, 60-65% 1s. 5d. to 
Is. 7d.; pure, 3s. per gallon naked. i 

Carbolic Acid: Crude 60’s 1s. 8d. per gallon nominal; crystals, 
40%, 8d. per lb. 

Crude Tar: London, 48s. to 50s.; Midlands, 45s. to 47s.; North, 
45S. per ton ex works. 

Pitch: London, 80s. to 85s. per ton; East Coast, 70s. to 75s. per 
ton; West Coast, 67s. 6d. to 72s. 6d., with Manchester 70s. per ton 
and Glasgow 72s. per ton; South Wales, 64s. to 68s. per ton. 

Solvent Naphtha: London, 2s. 64. Provinces average 2s. 7d. per 
gallon. 

Crude Naphtha: Naked, od. per gallon. 

Heavy Naphtha: 2s. 5d. per gallon. 

Naphthalene: Refined, £16 to £18 per ton nominal ; crude, £5 10s. 
to £11, according to quality. 

Toluol: Naked, 2s. 6d. per gallon nominal. North, 2s. 5d. Pure, 


38. 

Creosote : London, 7}d.; North, 53d. to 6}d.; heavy oil, 6d. per 
gallon in bulk. 

Anthracene: 40-45%, 7d. to 74d. per unit per cwt. 

Grease Oils: 18° Tw. (naked), £6 tos. per ton f.o.r. makers’ works. 

Aniline Oil: 1s. 2d. per lb. 

Cresylic Acid: 95%, 2s. 5d. to 2s. 6d.; 97-99%, 2s. 7d. to 2s. 8d. 
ex works London, f.o.b. other poris. 
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Sulphate of Ammonia. 


This material rules firm at the prices fixed for delivery over next 
spring. Thereis not much chance of any expansion in export business 
at present; while the terms in this direction appear to be nominal. 
The fact that the product has become very popular among farmers 
here speaks well for the future of this important industry. The in- 
creased use of it may be ascribed chiefly to the success which has been 
achieved under official propaganda in stimulating its sale as a sub- 
stitute for nitrate of soda, Fears are expressed in some quarters about 
the possible future demand ; but we think there is a likelihood of home 
consumption expanding for some time yet, especially having regard to 
the fact that sulphate of ammonia is much cheaper per unit of nitrogen 
than nitrate of soda. From America news comes that there are large 
orders for sulphate there, but difficulties are experienced in finding 
supplies among the great producers, who are well sold up into next 
year. : 


ee 





Maximum Price at Halifax.—It has been decided by the Halifax 
Corporation Gas Committee to make application for an Order autho- 
rizing an increase to 6s. per 1000 c.ft. in the maximum price permitted 
to be charged for gas. The maximum under the existing Act is 4s. per 
1000 c.ft. 

Vertical Retorts for Scotland.—The cost of a new installation of 
vertical retorts at Inverness is estimated at £25,000; and the work will 
proceed in June of next year. On the motion of the Provost, the 
Council agreed to instal the retorts; the Gas Committee being satis- 
fied with the report of the Manager on the subject. It is anticipated 
that the new Woodall-Duckham vertical retorts at the Dunfermline 
Gas-Works will be ready by January. 

No Increase in Price at Sedgley.—According to a report of the 
Sedgley Gas Committee for submission to.the Council, the Secretary 
pointed out that on last year’s trading the net profits amounted to £607 ; 
and in order to meet the additional expenditure, the price of gas should 
be increased during the ensuing six months of the financial year. He 
subinitted figures, based upon the corresponding period of consump- 
tion, showing that an increase of 6d. per 1000 c.ft. to ordinary con- 
sumers, and a reduction of 2 c.ft. per 1d. to slot-meter users would 
yield £656. A motion that for the current quarter the price of gas 
remain as at present was carried, with three dissentients. 


Housing Difficulty and Gas Employees.—Mr. W. Shadbolt, the 
Manager of the Fleetwood Gas Company, applied at the local Police 
Court for ejectment orders against the occupiers of certain houses 
which the Company had purchased for their workpeople. They could 
not get local men, and so had in their employ persons whose wives and 
families lived in Halifax and Preston. The men were discontented 
with the conditions, and continually pressed the Company to find them 
houses. One tenant asked if it was fair that men who had been fight- 
ing should be turned out of their houses for workers who came from 
other towns to Fleetwood. The Bench dismissed the application. 














Gas Quality at Haslingden.—Reference was made in the Hasling- 
den Town Council to the new Order compelling gas undertakings to 
make a further reduction of 15 p.ct. in the calorific value of gas owing 
to the position of the coal supply. Several councillors (who are manu- 
facturers) said the weavers at two mills were considering whether 
they would continue work when daylight ceased, unless there was an 
improvement. Mr. Butterworth, the manager at one mill, said the 
gas manager had told him a wrong mixture had got into the pipes by 
accident. 


Bill to Prevent “ Lightning Strikes.’’—The Liberty and Property 


- Defence League have prepared for immediate presentation to Parlia- 


ment a Bill, under the title of the “Trade Disputes Bill,” with the 
double object of securing an interval for reflection before a trade dis- 
pute is allowed to develop into a strike or lock-out and of vesting in 
the members of a union—as distinct from the Executive—the right to 
say whether the authority and funds of the union shall be employed 
for the purpose of a strike or lock-out. It is proposed to provide that 
a strike or lock-out (whether or not a union is concerned) shall not 
take place until fourteen days after a statement relative to the dispute 
has been published by the Minister of Labour, and that a union shall 
not be concerned in a strike or lock-out until it has obtained the 
approval of the members. It is not intended to interfere with the 
right of members of a union to strike or not to strike, whatever the 
result of the ballot ; but if the ballot went against the strike, they 
could not receive strike pay from the union. 

Gas Finances at Blackburn.—There is an interesting controversy 
proceeding in Blackburn on the gas question. Mr. G. R. Shepherd, 
Labour Agent, recently stated that the municipal departments of the 
town were tending towards bankruptcy, and that the gas-works had 
lost money. On Oct. 22 he announced the receipt of the following 
letter from the Gas Manager (Mr. J. W. M‘Lusky) : “ My Chairman 
instructs me to request you to state that your assertion was an error, 
and that the Gas Department last year made a net profit of over 
£12,000, besides putting away £8000 to the reserve fund, to meet the 
increase of 6s. per ton on coal without increasing the price of gas.” 
Mr. Shepherd said it was out of place for a paid official to be used by 
the dominant party to defend their actions or faults. His contention 
was that if, for instance, the department had had to compete against 
Darwen and Burnley it would not merely have been tending towards 
bankruptcy, but would have been bankrupt already. The capital sunk 
in the Blackburn Gas-Works was twice as much as it should be for the 
amount of gas required by the people; and he would challenge the 
Chairman of the Gas Committee to deny this, and to say that commer- 
cially the concern was a paying one. He further asked him to say 
whether, if the gas-works were offered for sale in the open market, they 
would realize 20s. in the pound, If not, then it was bankrupt. The 
capital charge upon each 1000 c.ft. of gas now amounted to between 
11d. and 1s. At Bolton, it was between 6d. and 7d.; in Oldham, be- 
tween 4d. and 5d. ; in Stockport, 5d. and 6d. ; in Leicester, 6d. and 7d. ; 
and in Salford, 5d. and 6d. ’ 








BRADDOCK’S IMPROVED GAS METERS 





No. 219. 


Braddock’s Large Dry Meter. 


Made 
in all 
HIZeS, 





No. 245. 


Braddock’s Large Wet Meter. 





BRANCH OF 


J. & J. BRADDOCK (u.c20 creo 


Telegrams: ‘‘BRADDOCK OLDHAM.’ 


Telephone No. 815. 


AND 45 & 47, WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON, S.E. l. 


Telegrams: ‘“ METRIQUE, LAMB LONDON.”’ 


Telephone No. 2412 HOP. 


), Globe Meter Works, OLDHAM. 
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Compensation Claim by a Woman Gas-Fitter. 


Judge Graham, sitting at the Bow County Court last week, heard 
an application with reference to compensation under the Workmen's 
Compensation Act, in which the respondents were the Gas Light 
and Coke Company, and the applicant was Mrs. Minnie Webster, a 
gas-fitter, of 97, Boundary Road, Barking. The case for the applicant 
was that in June, 1917, while in the employ of the respondents, she 
was putting in some gas-fittings when a spark flew out and burned one 
of her arms. Subsequently the burns developed sores; and it was 
stated in medical evidence that there were three abscesses on the arm. 
She had been paid her wages during illness, and 14s. 6d. half wages 
since April last. She had, however, consented to an agreement to 
accept £75, with ten guineas solicitors” costs, in full discharge of the 
respondents’ obligations. Since that time, however, said Mr. Kings- 
bury, her Counsel, she, on the advice of her doctors, withdrew from 
the agreement, on the ground that the sum offered was inadequate. 
The case came before the Registrar, who held that the amount was in- 
adequate, and referred it to the Judge. The applicant in her evidence 
stated that three of the four open sores on her arm were not at the 
spot where she had been burnt. Mr. Ellis Hill, for the respondents, 
contended that there was a binding agreement, and asked that it should 
be registered. The sum offered amounted to about two years’ pur- 
chase. His Honour, in giving judgment, held that the sum offered 
(75 guineas) was adequate, and confirmed the agreement made. 


— 
—- 


A Profit-Sharing Demand in Australia. 


In the course of a judgment in cases of the Federated Gas Employees’ 
Union v. Geelong Gas Company and other undertakings delivered 
by him in the Arbitration Court at Melbourne, Mr. Justice Higgins said 
there was a claim in the case by members of the Union to be paid in- 
terest equal to the dividend paid to shareholders, such interest to be 
calculated on wages earned. This he was told meant that, if share- 
holders got 8 p.ct. dividend, the members of the Union should have 
8 p.ct. of their year’s wages handed tothem. If theclaim were granted, 
the municipalities would get off scot free. They had no shareholders, 
and no dividend. No reason had been shown why members of the 
Union should get this boon, but not managers and officers, without 
whose expert knowledge and skill the business could not be carried on 
at all. No effort had been made to show how the claim was fair to 
those who had contributed the necessary enterprise and land and 
plant, whose capital, representing accumulated labour, was at risk all 
the time, whereas the members of the Union had their wages as prac- 
tically a first charge on all the receipts. There were no profits, no 
dividends, until the wages were paid. The subject had not been pro- 
perly studied. Before the Court could seriously apply itself to such a 
claim, there must be some trouble taken by the Union to collect proper 
evidence and to master the problems involved. A crude phrase, such 
as Mr. Crofts (the General Secretary of the Union) had used, ‘‘ that the 
wage-earners were entitled to the whole product of their labour,’’ was 
not sufficient. If gas workers were entitled to share in profits, other 
workers were also, and such a drastic alteration, applicable all round, 
should come under the consideration of ihe people as a whole, in Par- 
liament or otherwise, before it was adopted by the Court in the settle- 
ment of a dispute in a single industry. 


tie 
——— 


Hawick Street Lighting.—Hawick is arranging a street lighting 
scheme, and estimates have been taken from the Gas Company and 
the Urban Electric Supply Company. It is stated that gas is cheaper 
for the same lighting power ; and Bailie Wilson adds that many large 
centres have reverted to gas for public lighting. The question is not 
yet settled. 

Queensland Gas Methods.—The following is quoted by a local 
paper as an instance of the manner in which the Queensland Govern- 
ment treats industrial concerns. It is an extract from the half-yearly 
report of the Charters Towers Gas, Coke, Coal, and Light Company : 
“The Gas Act is having a detrimental effect on the Company's business, 
Under its provisions, the selling price is fixed every two years on 
the cost of manufacturing for the year previous to such adjustment. 
Since the price was fixed in 1918 by the Appeal Court, the cost of coal 
to the Company has risen from 41s. 3d. to 51s, 8d. a ton, an increase 
of ros, 5d., of which only 3s. per ton, prospective allowance, was made 
when the price was fixed. In addition to this, employees’ wages under 
different awards have gradually increased. It really means that under 
the Act the Government binds the Company to two years as regards 
selling price, whereas the Company cannot contract two months ahead 
for its principal commodity, coal, and in addition wages awards are 
being continually altered against the employers.’’ It is not to be 
wondered at that the profit on the gas revenue account amounts only 
to £394 on a capital of £20,000. Electric revenue shows a loss of 
£103. The dividend, at the rate of 10 p.ct. per annum, is made up out 
of the amount brought forward. 

Sheffield and Reduced Gas Quality.—In a paragraph in last week's 
issue it was stated that the 15 p.ct. reduction ordered in the quality of 
the gas supplied at Sheffield did not appear to have affected the con- 
sumers seriously, as few complaints had reached the Gas Company. 
The ‘‘ Sheffield Daily Telegraph,” who originally made this statement, 
have since referred again to the matter in these words: What the 
later experience of the Gas Company has been we do not know, but 
ours has certainly undergone drastic modification. Complaints are 
becoming daily more frequent and more pungent, chiefly in connection 
with cooking-stoves. We can only give a selection from the many 
letters we have received ; but they represent a growing mass of discon- 
tent. The price of gas in Sheffield has increased enormously; and 
this wicked Order—another instance of that official ineptitude and 
inefficiency which is fast hurrying the nation into bankruptcy—simply 
enables the Company to collect more revenue without any adequate 
return, It is not the fault of the Company. They merely do as they 
are told. But the factisthesame. The peoplesuffer, no matter who 
isto blame. It takes nearly half as long again to boil a kettle on a 
gas-ring as it did before this pernicious Order was issued. More gas 
is consumed, and, of course, more money paid for it. 
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GAS FIRES 


Carron Gas Fires are the 
popular fires—built for service 
and embrace many exclusive 
features that make for efficiency 
and all-round satisfaction. 


New season's booklet No. 6” 
free on request, 


CARRON ComPANy 


Works: CARRON, STIRLINGSHIRE, 
Branch Works; Foundry, Sheffield. 
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No. 597. Gas Fire. 
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Limerick Gas Workers’ Strike.—The Limerick Gas Committee 
having declined to accede to the request of the gas workers for “ double 
time ” for Sunday work, the men went out, with the result that there 


was a shortage of gas supply, and some of the streets of the city were 
in darkness, 


Newtownards Gas Undertaking.—Mr. A. D. Price, the Engineering 
Inspector to the Local Government Board for Ireland, held an inquiry 
at Newtownards (co. Down) into the Urban Council's application for 
sanction to a loan of £13,300 for the purchase of new gas plant and 
the extension of the gas-works. Mr. H. M‘Cartney, the Town Clerk, 


said the amount specified would not exceed the margin of borrowing | 





The Wigtown Gas Company, who have increased the price of gas 
in the town to ros, rod. per 1000 c.ft., have, says the “Glasgow Daily 
Record,” paid no dividend to the shareholders since 1887. 

The Lead Wool Company, Limited, intimate that their business 
is being transferred to a new Company, to be called the Lead Wool 
Company (1919), Limited. The change is being made owing to the 
large increase in business, and to provide additional capital in connec- 
tion with the extension of trade in the home and foreign markets. 
There is to be no change in the management of the Company—the 
Directors, Manager, and all officials remain as before. 


A verdict of ‘‘ Suicide while of unsound mind ” was returned last 


Rr 


eye remaining. The Gas Manager's evidence was that the works | Tuesday at an inquest on Harold Ellis (37), an analytical chemist, of 
ad been run on economical lines, and that the present plant was too | Leeds, who had been found asphyxiated in his bedroom, covered bya 
small for requirements. Mr. J. D. Smith, the Engineer and Manager | rug and with the gas turned on close to him. A doctor said the man 
of the Belfast Corporation Gas-Works, said the most urgent work was | had made every preparation to carry out his intention thoroughly ; but 
the complete renewal of the retorts in the existing bench. The ex- 


| he had taken the trouble to open the window so that harm should not 
hauster plant was totally inadequate. The works were, in hisopinion, | befall.anyone entering the room afterwards. He had been under 


in a deplorable condition. Mr. Price intimated that he had received | medical treatment for nervous breakdown He had no business or 
no objections to the proposed loan. | other troubles, 
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THINGS on the Stock Exchange last week were S p-c 
quieter, and caution seemed to be the watch- | ————— aarteniennes 
word—an attitude which could scarcely be un- July 81 
expected, having regard to the array of crucial Bept. 26 
problems which now confront the country. sau 
In the gilt-edged market, Home Government Ang. 28 
issues, which had been slightly off-colour, made ” 
a late recovery, and on Friday they finished the 
merest fraction below the previous Friday's 
figures—viz., Consols 523;, War Loan 954, 
Funding 77%, Victory 843. pa eS 
Home Rails were easier on the whole, though Sept. 11 
two or three lines maintained much firmness. if 
Canadians were irregular; but Argentines had = 
a good week. —_ _ 
In the Foreign Market, the Reds’ stand out- ra 
’ side Petrograd. caused realizations here of 100,000 - 
Russian issues. French oscillated almost from 
day to day; the last swing being favourable. 
Japanese and Chinese were firm ; but Chilian Aug. 14 
gave way. Jat. 
In the Miscellaneous Market, Rubbers were 800'000 ™ - 
in brisk demand ; but Oils were irregular—some pe 
only of the more popular lines attracting con- Aug. 28 
siderable support. Textiles were among the 278,400 a. 
best of the rest. a 0, Deb. Stk. . nt x 
Business in the Gas Market was in point of July 30 UB ° 124—124 
activity fairly abreast of the preceding week ; | "8.398.076 ” 80/- | g . 02 y 
and it was not so concentrated in one or two . 4 | 4% | Eight yee a 651—67 
leading undertakings. There was but little Jane ll B he B p.c, Con. Deb, oe 
change on the whole from the then position ; 180,000 ; 


DIVIDENDS, LATEST DIVIDENDS, AND LAST WEEK'S BARGAINS, 
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Aldershot 4 p.c. Pref. . 
Alliance & Dublin Ord. 

Do, 4p.c. Deb, 
Bombay, Ltd.. . . » 


Wyo . 
Bourne- 
mouth Gas BY ‘'e 6. 
and Water * Heh. 


4 p.c. Deb. 
ae A Consolid. . 


June 97 
July 11 


43754 
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Bristol 5p.c. max. . + 
British . . . 0 « «o 
Do. 4 p.c. Deb. Stk.. 
Buenos 8 4p.c. Deb. 
OapeTown & Dis., Ltd. 
10. p.c, Pret. ee 
Do. p.c. Deb. Stk, 
Chester6p.c.Ord, . . 
— 14 p.c, Stk. . 


Do. Bp.c Deb. Bik. 
Continens Union Ltd, 


* 7 p.c. Pref, 
Croydon A 10 oY “— 
Croydon B and O 7 p.c.. 


, es 


& OOAL WASHER. 


June 27 
Feb, 26 
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” 10p.c. Bonds . 
but issues had their own little ups and downs. om. = 
The three London Companies were steady 
and unchanged. Suburbans and Provincials 
were mostly so; but Tynemouth had a fall. 
In Foreign, there was a slight reaction in 
Imperial Continental from its big advance of 
the week before, and the quotation dropped 2. 
Primitivas were very quiet, and fractionally 
easier. Hong Kong continued to improve. 
Bargains done for cash during the week were 
as follows: On Monday, Cape Town 62§, 635, 
European 12}, Gas Light ordinary 58, 59, 594, 


April 39 
Aug. 28 
Sept. 11 


PB 

Hastings & 8%, L. 5 p.o, +s 
Do. 0 e7—29 40 
Hongkong & China, Lid. 9 83 
Hornsey 7p.c.. « » 
Ilford A and CO. : 
Do, . ee 

Do. 4 p.c. De . 9a—94 61 oe 
Imperial Continental 185—189 

10. p.c. Deb, Red. * 
Bea Bridge Ord. 6 p.c, . 
Liverpool 6 p.o, Ord. } 4 
Do. 4p.c. Pr. Deb, Stk, 
Maidstonebp.c.. . . 


Malta & Mediterranean 
Met. of 


94, 60, ditto preference 664, 67, Imperial 
Continental 136, 137, 138, 139, Primitiva 
30S., 32S. 3d., 33s. 6d., ditto preference 65s., 
River Plate 51, South Metropolitan 584, 59, 
60. On Tuesday, Bombay 5§, Continental 
Union 35, Gas Light ordinary 59, 59%, 60, 
ditto maximum 47%, ditto preference 654, 66, 
Imperial Continental 135, 136, Primitiva 31s. 
3d., ditto preference 65s., South Metropolitan 
584. On Wednesday, Bournemouth “B” ro}, 
Commercial 4 p.ct. 553, 563, ditto 3} p.ct. 
50}, Continental Union 35, European 12}, Gas 
Light ordinary 594, 59}, ditto preference 66, Jay 2 p.c. Deb, . 
ditto debenture 53}, Imperial Continental 135, Aug. 28 Sheffield A. . 1 2 1 
1354, 137, Primitiva preference 63s. 9d., 65s., " Do. 
Richmond 49}. Oa Thursday, Bournemouth Sept. 12 
preference 9;%, 9§, British 244, Commercial Oct. 15 
4 p.ct. 55, ditto 34 p.ct. 50, ditto debenture ous. * 
50}, Gas Light ordinary 59, 593, 59}, ditto de- . 
benture 53}, Hong Kong 8}, Imperial Conti- Aug. 14 
nental 1354, 136, 137, Oriental 1054, Primitiva ” 
31s., ditto preference 66s. 3d., South Metro- - " 
politan 58, 584, 594, Tottenham “B” 52. On June 27 
Friday, Cape Town 6}, ditto preference 7}, Aug. 14 
European 124, Gas Lght ordinary 59, 59}, 594, Jane 26 
60, ditto preference 664, Hastings and St. 189,880 Dec. 80 
Leonards 34 p.ct. 40, Imperial Continental July 1 
135, 1354, 1364, Primitiva 31s. 9d., Hartlepool Bept. 26 
79%, Worthing debenture 59, 598. 
In the Money Market, there was such a Aug. 28 
plethora that the supply could not without " 
difficulty be placed. As to rates, it was at ze 
times almost a case of “no reasonable offer B52,000 > 
refused.” The bank rate is 5 p.ct., as fixed on 
April 5, 1917. 


Melbourne } 4 p.0. Deb. 
Monte Video, Lid. . . 
Newoastle&Gatsh'dGon, 
Do.  8p.c. Deb, 
North Middlesex * p.c, 
" . P.c. 

Oriental, Ltd. ae ee 
Ottoman, Ltd. . . 
Portsea, aeee | . 
' 


Do. 
Primitiva Ord. ‘ 
6 p.c. Pref, 
ép.c. og 
River Plate 4p.c. Deb,. | _85—87 bi 
San Paulo {§ p.c, Pref,. ee 


Sept. 11 
iy 
May 14 
Mar. 26 
Aug. 28 
” 
April 29 
Jane 96 x 
Jane 2 Do, 
July 80 
Jane 27 
Sept. 26 
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South Met, 4 p.c. Ord, . 68-61 

Do. wok, 6 « 

Do. 8 p.c. Deb. . 
South Shields Con. Stk. 
8’th Suburb’n Ord. 5 Re 

Do. 6p.0¢. Deb, Stk. 
Southampton Ord. . . 

Do. 4 p.c. Deb, Stk. 

Tottenham A 
District 
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nemouth 6 p.c, max.. 
andsworth, Wimble- 
don, and Hpsom— 
Wandsworth Ab p.c.. 
Do, B 83 p.c, . 
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6p.o . . 
8 p.c. Deb, Stk. . 


* Ex Div, 
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